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Ir cannot be denied that times and seasons frequently occur in the history 
of individuals, for the exercise of talents, which, under less favourable cir- 
cumstances, would either have slumbered like latent fire, or ‘‘ wasted their 
sweetness in the desert air.” That many such characters may be found in 
every community, common observation on the faculties of man, will scarcely 
permit us to entertain a moment’s doubt. Hence, in all such cases, can- 
dour and civility induce us to give them credit for mental energies which 
they had no opportunity of displaying, and to view them on the list of 
reserve, ready at the call of their country, to fill up, in the ranks of life, 
those vacancies which death and the vicissitudes of time occasion. 

In our estimates, thus founded upon analogical calculation, it is very 
obvious that sanguine expectation may sometimes be deceived ; but when 
talents are brought to the test of exercise on the bench, in the senate, or at 
the bar, theory gives place to fact, and the powers of intellect appear 
before us in all their native and acquired greatness. It is precisely in this 
light that Lord Melbourne now appears before us, 

The present nobleman, William Lamb, Viscount Melbourne, Baron of 
Kilmore in the county of Cavan, in the peerage of Ireland; and Baron 
Melbourne of Melbourne in the county of Derby, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, and a baronet, was born on the 15th of March, 1779, and 
succeeded his father, Sir Peniston Lamb, first Viscount Melbourne, on the 
22nd of July, 1828. 

The family of Lamb was first exalted to the peerage in 1770, when Sir 
Peniston, who had represented the borough of Malmsbury in parliament, 
having been appointed Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to his late Majesty, 
George IV., when Prince of Wales, was advanced to the dignity of Lord 
Melbourne, Baron of Kilmore, on the 8th of June. In 1801, he became 
an Irish Viscount, and in 1815, a Baron of the United Kingdom, as Baron 
Melbourne, of Melbourne, in the county of Derby; an estate inherited 
from his mother Charlotte Coke, daughter, and eventually heiress, of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Coke, Teller of the Exchequer, and Vice-chamberlain 
to Queen Ann. The wife of his lordship was Elizabeth, the only daughter 
of Sir Ralph Milbanke, baronet of Halnaby in the county of York. This 
lady was the mother of William, the present peer; of Sir James Frederick, 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Madrid ; of the Hon. George Lamb, 
member of Parliament for Dungarvon, and Under-secretary of State for the 
Home Department; and of the Countess Cowper. 
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William, the present Viscount, who, as already stated, was born March 
15th, 1779, received his early education at Eton, whence, after some years, 
he removed to Oxford, and at both of these seminaries, his attainments 
were such as to evince early presages of that greatness which future years 
have not disappointed. In 1805, his lordship, then Mr. Lamb, married 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby, only daughter of Frederick, third Earl of Bes- 
borough. By this lady he has a son, George Augustus Frederick, born 
August 11th, 1807, to whom his late Majesty George IV. stood sponsor. 

Having obtained a seat in Parliament, Mr. Lamb speedily displayed 
considerable mental powers, as a constitutional advocate ; and in the early 
stages of his public career, having attached himself to the Whig party, he 
took a prominent part in the discussion of several important questions 
which involved the principles he had deliberately espoused. On these 
occasions his speeches were distinguished by fluency and gracefulness, 
which always commanded attention, and by their peculiar adaptation to 
make a deep impression on the minds of those who heard them delivered. 

Prior to his elevation to the peerage, Mr. Lamb filled the office of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, during a period of two years. In this school he 
acquired an extensive acquaintance wit! the nature of public business, and 
prepared himself for that still more exalted station im the service of his 
country, which he now has the honour to sustain. 

Uniformly maintaining with firmness and integrity his character for 
superior ability, and his attachment to political freedom, when his friends 
came into office, Lord Melbourne was chosen to fill the high and respon- 
sible office of Secretary of State for the Home Department. This is at all 
times an important post, but in few instances has it ever been more so than 
since it has been held by him. Aware of this circumstance, his sentiments 
on passing events and public measures are in general delivered with much 
caution ; and being in tone and emphasis less ardent and sanguine than 
many of his colleagues, some fiery zealots in the cause of reform have not 
hesitated to brand him with indifference in the great national conflict. 
His speeches, however, which have been preserved, most triumphantly 
repel these high-temperature insinuations, and exhibit his lordship as a 
genuine friend to the cause he espoused, and every way entitled to that 
public confidence which has been placed in his integrity. 

When the first reform bill came under discussion in the upper house, 
October 3d, 1831, Lord Melbourne rose to defend the measure, in answer 
to the Earl of Harrowby, who, in a long and able speech, had inveighed 
against the democratic tendencies of the bill, which he contended would 
strengthen, though it would not satisfy, the radical party. The arguments 
of the noble earl, he said, were founded on these two grounds—first, that 
the clamour out of doors had been produced within the walls of parliament ; 
and, secondly, that it was temporary, and, though momentarily strong, 
would, if resisted, fall back, and be heard no more. Suppose he admitted 
the first, it was incidental to a popular assembly. Blots upon our consti- 
tution were seized hold of by eloquent men, and made the most of in their 
speeches ; but this was the case at all times, and belonged to the very 
nature of a representative assembly. As to what the noble earl said about 
the excitement being temporary, and the advantage of delay, it were well 
if the excitement had been produced at this moment; but when it was 
seen that year after year, and on every occasion of public distress, the 
people raised the cry for an alteration in the representation, what conclu- 
sion could be formed, but that there resided in the heart of the country a 
deeply-rooted sense of injustice on this subject—a feeling that there was 
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something usurped of the rights of the people, and that those usurped 
rights ought to be restored? And he conjured their lordships not to be 
insensible to the danger they were in, if they suffered themselves to be con- 
sidered as parties to the continuance of that injustice, 

Lord Melbourne put it to the house, whether they were prepared to reject 
a measure which had been so amply and deliberately considered by the 
Commons ; and if so, whether they had contemplated the consequences of 
their rejection? Would they get rid, by a negative vote, of a measure of 
this importance, upon a promise of, he knew not what, that some other mea- 
sure might probably be brought forward hereafter? Their lordships- would 
well and fairly consider the step proposed to them, and he implored them to 
pause before they disappointed the wishes of so great a body of people. 

In reply to an argument often urged—namely, the difficulty which might 
in certain cases occur under the new system, of finding seats for official 
persons; he said, this might, if necessary, be the subject of another enact- 
ment. There was nothing either in the present or contemplated system, if 
such a difficulty occurred, to forbid the application of an adequate remedy. 
He concluded by warning their lordships, above all things, not to imagine 
that by delaying they could gain any thing but an increase of force in the 
popular demands. When the Roman consul pressed the march of the army 
against the great Cathaginian general before he could join his other forces, 
and thereby, perhaps, change the destiny of the world, he addressed advice 
to the senate, which he would presume to repeat to their lordships :—‘‘Above 
all things, do not procrastinate ; do not make that measure, which is safe if 
adopted immediately, dangerous by delay.” 

The second reading of the second reform bill came forward on Monday, 
April 9th, 1832, on which occasion Lord Ellenborough made a grand 
flourish, and afterwards moved that the bill be read that day six months. 

Lord Melbourne rose, and said, that he felt extreme unwillingness to address 
their lordships at that period of the night, being perfectly aware of his inca- 
pability to offer any new arguments on the question. He differed from the 
statement of the noble baron who had just concluded, that the present 
question was not a question of general ochion ; for he considered that their 
lordships would, by their vote on the present bill, decide whether they would 
agree to entertain the general subject of reform, or whether they were 
determined to negative the principle of all reform. The speech of the 
noble baron who had just sat down was completely and entirely a speech 
against any reform whatever. All the facts which the noble baron had 
stated with respect to nomination boroughs, and all the arguments which the 
noble lord drew from those facts, if admitted, went to this extent— that the 
whole of those boroughs ought to be preserved, and that no change or 
alteration whatever should take place. The arguments employed by the 
noble lord, went against the whole question of reform; and those who 
were prepared to maintain things as they were, would do well to stand 
upon those arguments, and vote with the noble lord. But those noble lords 
who thought that some reform was necessary, and who, upon looking at the 
signs of the times, believed it to be impossible to maintain the present 
system of representation, would require no reply to be made to the noble 
lord’s arguments ; because they were all answered by the great and over- 
whelming consideration that reform there must be, and that the present 
constitution of the House of Commons could not be maintained. 

He felt that he could, on the present occasion, do very little more than 
repeat those observations which he had the honour of addressing to their 
lordships when the former bill was under consideration. _ He begged leave 
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to say, that in giving his support to the present bill, he had no intention to 
hold out any delusive expectation to the country, that the condition of the 
general body of the people would, on its passing, be ameliorated. He sup- 
ported the measure strictly because he believed that the feeling of the 
country was so strong on the subject, and public opinion so disjoined and 
separated from the existing state of things, that it was impossible for any 
government to refuse with safety to place the representation of the people 
on a broader and more extended basis. The vices and imperfections of the 
present system were plain and prominent. They stood upon the surface, 
and struck every body’s view, and had excited the indignation of the 
people. On the other hand, all the advantages of the system, and he did 
not deny that it possessed many, were concealed and hidden from observa- 
tion, and could only be discovered by abstruse reasoning. When he saw 
that the feeling of dissatisfaction with the existing state of things was 
deeply rooted in the public mind, he felt it to be absolutely necessary for 
parliament to try and extend the basis of the representation, and place it 
on a foundation more agreeable to the feelings, and more suited to the 
understanding, of the country. When the noble lord told him, that by so 
doing he was yielding to the mob, and giving himself up to the winds and 
waves of democracy, he replied, that he was yielding to the understanding of 
the people. To that alone he would yield, and to that, it was one of the 
terms and conditions of a popular government to yield. 

The noble lord then proceeded to refer to the opinion expressed by the 
Duke of Wellington when in office, on the subject of reform, and attributed 
the breaking up of his administration to his determination not to bring the 
question under the consideration of parliament. He did not remember that 
at the time the present ministers accepted office, and declared that they 
would propose an efficient measure of reform, any other person but the 
noble duke had expressed his disapprobation of the principle upon which 
the government was determined to act. The principle seemed to be gene- 
rally acquiesced in ; and government felt themselves bound to propose their 
measure as soon as they conveniently could. But it was objected that the 
present measure went too far. He was of a very different opinion; and he 
thought that when the legislature determined to make concessions, it was 
absolutely necessary that the concession should be full, fair, and complete. 
It was impossible to bring in a bill of less extent than that which was now 
before the house; and if those persons who objected to it had an opportu- 
nity of trying a plan of moderate reform, they would find themselves 
involved in much greater difficulties, absurdities, and contradictions, than 
those of which they accuse the authors of the present bill. He implored 
the house not to conceive that the silence which at present prevailed in the 
country was the silence of indifference. He admitted that the bill pro- 
posed great changes ; but he was convinced that not only would the advan- 
tages which were anticipated from it be produced, but there would also arise 
on every side collateral blessings and unexpected benefits, which would 
shew the genial nature of the soil in which the seed had been planted. 

Few persons, we conceive, can peruse Lord Melbourne's speeches, of 
which the®bove specimen are but detached fragments, without being con- 
vinced that he was not languid in the great cause of Parliamentary Reform. 
Tempering his zeal with prudence, offensive epithets, and terms of violence, 
are of rare occurrence in any of his harangues. With calm deliberation, 
he always kept the great object in view, and having seen the all-important 
question brought to safe anchorage, he now enjoys, with his veteran col- 
leagues, the triumphs of liberty, and the plaudits of a grateful country. 
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“* Devotion, when lukewarm, is undevout, 
But when it glows, its heat is struck to heaven; 
To human hearts her golden harps are strung; 
High heaven’s orchestra chants Amen to man.” 
Youne—Night 4th. 





WE contemplate the soul of man in its 
present state with feelings similar to those 
with which the traveller ponders over the 
remains of a magnificent temple. Ruin 
and sadness have spread their melancholy 
mantles around ; yet fragments of former 
splendour are still scattered on every side, 
by which its ancient symmetry may be dis- 
covered, so that we may say with the poet, 
“ Beautiful fabric! even in decay 
And desolation, beauty still is thine.” 

For there are undoubtedly many noble 
qualities yet remaining in the soul of man, 
by which its divine birth and sinless origin 
are attested. Though his nature at present 
is, alas! mournfully depraved, yet various 
dispositions manifest themselves amidst his 
vicious inclinations, which stamp him as a 
being that was once the image of God. 
With such reflections as these, we may be 
prepared to acknowledge that there is 
generally in man, even in his natural and 
unregenerate state, a disposition to venerate 
the Supreme Being. 

According to he constitution of his 
mind, man is peculiarly susceptible of all 
that is vast and sublime; nay, in the con- 
templation of infinity, his mental qualities 
are absorbed in astonishment and awe, 
However vicious he himself may be, there 
are seasons when virtue will command 
respect, and noble generosity melt the 
heart’s best feelings. So that the silence 
of solitude will often impress upon the 
minds, even of the thoughtless, such ideas 
of Jehovah, that, overcome with his majesty, 
they perceive at.a glance the vanity of their 
pursuits. Thus the untutored savage, that 
roams at large over the magnificent tracts 
of his country, receives, from a frequent 
contemplation of the beauty and grandeur 
of nature’s scenery, a veneration for the 
Great Spirit, equal, if not superior, to his 
more civilized fellow-creatures. Such per- 
sons, likewise, as have been in the habit of 
dwelling upon the benevolence and good- 
ness of God, are constrained to confess 
that the mercies of the Most High far 
transcend the aggravated iniquity and rebel- 
lion of man. 

This in some measure accounts for the 
great ascendency of priests, even in the 
most idolatrous nations. For though there 
have always been a few exceptions, yet the 
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great mass of people have ever professed 
a veneration for their Maker. It is true, 
that the numerous heathen rites had turned 
them from a just conception of the nature 
and attributes of the Supreme Being, yet, 
comparatively speaking, the individual that 
disbelieved the existence of God, was a soli- 
tary one. A certain undefinable awe crept 
over their feelings, as they gazed upon the 
mysterious ceremonies and veiled solem- 
nities of religion. Their temples were 
placed in sacred groves, that, with impe- 
netrable shade, cast an indistinct gloom 
over every transaction, and served to aid 
the production of that sensation of the 
sublime, which operates so strongly on the 
devotional capacities of man, Yet it must 
be confessed, that the principal feeling 
which priestcraft excited, was terror of an 
offended Deity. The kind affections of 
man were untouched, and, though he feared, 
he scarcely loved his God. 

It was left for the Christian religion to 
develop the veiled character of Jehovah in 
such a manner, that’ the lustre of his attri. 
butes might be less dangerous to the over- 
whelmed sight of mortality; that fear might 
be softened into love, thatifan might be 
reconciled to his Maker. The terror that 
an uninformed judgment would feel in con- 
templating divine justice and power would 
in some measure be dispelled by the 
scheme of salvation revealed in the New 
Testament dispensation, where ‘ mercy 
and truth meet together ; righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other.” Difficult 
must it be, when the mind has dwelt on 
these revelations, to refrain from giving way 
to feelings of penitence and gratitude ; feel. 
ings that are of themselves the sincerest 
evidences of devotion of which man is 
capable. Yet it is not to be supposed that 
any feelings, however wrought upon, while 
the heart remains in its unregenerate state, 
are entirely acceptable to God, since even 
these are mournfully soiled with sinful 
motives and unhallowed thoughts. Accord- 
ing to scripture, it is the intercession of the 
Spirit alone that availeth with God, for the 
bosom in which this does not reign is still 
at enmity with God. 

In devotion there are two extremes into 
which man is prone to fall. The first leads 
him to mistake the fervour of animal feel- 
ing, for those aspirations which,gcthing but 
true piety can inspire. Hence, seasons of 
solemnity, scenes of mournful grandeur, 
the rich cadence of sacred music, the irre- 
sistible appeal of eloquence, when enforc- 
ing divine love or justice—above all, the 
painful events of Providence—tend to leave 
such powerful impressions on the mind, 
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that he is often deceived as to the state of 
his heart. He imagines that nothing but 
divine grace could have wrought the pow- 
erful change in his feelings which he expe- 
riences, while his heart may still remain 
the same, and its failings may gradually 
re-appear as the impressions subside. 
These impressions, it is true, are often, per- 
haps generally, the means of leading the 
sinner to God, because they serve to incline 
him to seek after salvation with deep and 
heartfelt sincerity ; yet they are as often no 
more than the mere evanescence of feeling, 
which will soon subside, and leave his dis- 
— entirely unchanged. And as fancy 
leads her deluded votaries through her 


+ ___—————-._ airy halls, 
With moon-beams paved and canopied with stars, 
And tapestried with marvellous energy,” 


so does mental excitement in religion lead 
many beyond the regions of experience 
and truth. 

But there is another extreme to which 
some are liable; and that is, to divest de- 
votion of the warmth of feeling, and the 
fervour of passion. Observing the errors of 
enthusiasm, they place the whole of religion 
in cold mental speculations and dull for- 
mality. But let us mark the scriptural 
graces of the Christian character. Faith, it 
is true, is an operation of the mind, yet it 
is likewise a firm and lively persuasion of 
the heart ; so lively, that it clears the film 
of depravity from the exercises of reason, 
overcomes the solicitations of sin, and 
induces a love towards that to which it was 
formerly most repugnant. Then springs 
hope ‘in his bosom, which, piercing into 
futurity, realizes all that the imagination 
can conceive of, when expatiating through 
the regions of happiness and love; and 
this, it must be confessed, is a feeling far 
beyond the frigidity of mental speculation. 

Finally arises love, the breathing energy 
of the Christian’s character, that which 
gives life to the most exquisite sculpture. 
A grace like this, it must be confessed, so 
far from rising on the basis of rational dis- 

uisition, is the grand master-passion of 

human breast, ruling it in all its actions, 
words, and thoughts. Perfectly distinct 
from vague and mysterious feelings, that 
have their source unknown to the possessor, 
it is founded on a due perception of the 
excellence of God, united to a grateful 
sense of his goodness. If these are, then, 
the distinguishing features of a Christian, 
it is certain that they must display some- 
thing of their character in his devotion. 

Sterling devotion, it is true, can rise 
upon no foundation but the sober exercise 
of reason, yet how faintly would be its 
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effects, if it had no other auxiliary! Sin 
and evil passions are of such a nature, that 
unaided it could never be a sufficient 
opponent to them, in the frail and guilty 
bosom of man. On the other hand, if 
devotion sprang only from supernatural in- 
fluences and unaccountable excitements, it 
could never be depended upon. It there- 
fore, properly consists in a union of the 
mental faculties with the lively feelings of 
the heart,—an harmonious union, which 
constitutes its intrinsic excellence, and dis- 
plays the wisdom of God. When devo- 
tion, assuming this character, tunes her 
seraph strains, the notes are resounded with 
all their beauty in the heavenly world, and 
“ The bower of interwoven light 
Seems at the sound to grow more bright.” 

These observations receive some testi- 
mony of their truth from a contemplation 
of the different modes of worship among 
Christians. Such a regular gradation is 
there in the forms of the different religious 
denominations, that a character van scarcely 
be conceived of, which is not by nature or 
education adapted to receive one of its ex- 
isting modes. Those who place the chief 
part of religion in warm feelings and a 
lively imagination, prefer those forms and 
ceremonies which, from their pageant, are 
most imposing. The cold and phlegmatic, 
on the contrary, endeavour to abstract from 
religion all that nature bestows as auxiliaries 
in its favour. 

That man acts the wisest part, who in 
his devotion dispels the deluding mists of 
enthusiasm, and cultivates the nobler exer- 
cise of reason ; who, notwithstanding, does 
not disdain the assistance his Maker has 
given him, in inducing a suitable solemnity 
of feeling when coming into his presence, 

These remarks might furnish a theme of 
speculation on the peculiar adaption of 
different individual temperaments to the 
different denominations of Christians ; for 
it seems that the disposition of a man, whe- 
ther phlegmatical or of a delicate suscep- 
tibility, generally directs him in the choice 
of that sect of religion which he joins. 

Devotion may, perhaps, be defined the 
religious exercises of the soul ; not of some 
faculties to the prejudice of others, but the 
complete union of the heart and mind in 
the service of God. Of these, the exercise 
of prayer stands foremost, the unveiling of 
the soul to God in all its destitution, sincere 
humility, and ardent desires after that holy 
perfection which is the attribute of Jehovah 
alone : 


“ Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 
e falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near.” 
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It is evident that prayer can neither be 
warm nor effective, if the feelings be dor- 
mant, for in this case it would be nought 
but the mere passive ejaculations of the 
mind, and must soon become the empty 
articulations of formality. 

Again, the lively imagination of him 
who may in some respects be sincere, and 
yet in others deceives himself, will often 

rompt a man to conceive too highly of 
bimeelf because of his seemingly ardent de- 
votion, and yet, in the words of an elegant 
writer, “If we imagine that we experience 
the feelings or pleasures of devotion, while 
we live in any known or habitual sin, we 
fatally deceive ourselves ; they are the fer- 
vours of a heated fancy, or the delusions 
of Satan.”* 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that 
though devotion may exist in the mind or 
feelings of an unregenerated man, it only 
has complete and effective exercise when 
inspired by the Spirit of God. As Homer 
ingeniously describes them, prayers are the 
offsprings of God, and He will hear them, 
were there no other reason. That which 
descends from God, must, according to 
the laws of nature, return to God, and the 
desire of holiness must be communicated 
by its source. ‘ Devotion allied to any 
presumptuous sin, is enthusiasm and hypo- 
crisy.” It scorns the indulgence, nay even 
the very thought, of sin. Cursed is the 
man that enters the holy of holies with 
polluted fire. It shall consume the guilty 
victim in all the anguish of remorse. 
Devotion is too pure to be sullied with 
enthusiasm or hypocrisy. She is the mes- 
senger from earth to heaven. She brings 
down to man the realities of an unseen 
world. She draws from their perennial 
streams the enduring virtues of the Chris- 
tian. While his heart is fixed on heavenly 
things and celestial employments, the world 
loses some of its fascination, and he sighs 
with the poet, 

“* False the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even, 
And love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom, 


Are blossoms gathered for the tomb, 
There’s nothing bright but heaven.” 


J.A.B. Beaconsfield. 
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Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—I have always considered that part 
of your valuable Magazine, which occa- 
sionally records a short memoir of the lives 
and deaths of pious persons, exceedingly 
useful. By inserting the following short 


* Bowidler’s Essay on Prayer. 
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account of Mr. John Downs, one of the 
first lay-preachers sent out by Mr. J. Wes- 
ley, a man of eminent piety, of great afflic- 
tion, and of uncommon genius, I am per- 
suaded you will gratify many of your 
readers, and perpetuate the memory of a 
man who deserves to “be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance.” 
Blagdon, May 15th, 1832. 
Epmunp Dyer. 





Of this good man, Mr. John Wesley 
says, “I suppose, he was, by nature, as 
great a genius as Sir Isaac Newton, I will 
mention but two or three instances of it. 
When he was at school, learning Algebra, 
he came one day to his master, and said, 
‘Sir, I can prove this proposition a better 
way than it is proved in the book.” His 
master thought it could not be ; but, upon 
trial, he acknowledged that the pupil was 
right. Some time after, his father sent him 
to Newcastle with a clock which was to be 
mended. He observed the clock-maker’s 
tools, and the manner how he took it in 
pieces, and put it together again: and 
when he came home, he first made himself 
tools, and then made a clock which was 
as fine as any in the town.—Another proof 
of his genius was this: Thirty years ago, 
while I was shaving, he was whirling the 
top of a stick ; I asked, ‘ What are you 
doing?” He answered, ‘I am taking your 
face, which I intend to engrave on a cop- 
per-plate.’ Accordingly, without any in- 
structions, he first made himself tools, and 
then engraved the plate. The second pic- 
ture which he engraved, was that which 
was prefixed to the Notes upon the New 
Testament. Such another instance, I sup- 
pose, not all England, or perhaps Europe, 
can produce.’ For several months past, he 
had far deeper communion with God than 
ever he had in his life. And for some days 
he had been frequently saying, ‘I am so 
happy, that I scarce know how to live. 
I enjoy such fellowship with God, as I 
thought could not be had on this side hea- 
ven? And having now finished his course 
of fifty-two years, after a long conflict with 
pain, sickness, and poverty, he gloriously 
rested from his labours, and entered into the 
joy of his Lord.” 

The circumstances of his death, which 
were singularly remarkable, are thus related 
by Mr. Charles Wesley. 

“ John Downs has lived, and died the 
death of the righteous. For several months 
past he has been greatly alive to God, 
walked closely with him, and visibly grown 
in grace. On Friday morning, November 
5th, 1774, he rose, full of faith, and love, 
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and joy. He declared it was the happiest 
day of his life, and that he had not been so 
well in body for years. He expressed his 
joy in showers of tears—he was led to pray 
for the people so as he never prayed before. 
Going out to the chapel at West-street, he 
said, “I used to go to preach tremblingly, 
and with reluctance, but now I go in tri- 
umph. His text was, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” His words were 
unusually weighty and full of power, but 
few. He perceived that he could not finish 
his discourse, aud gave out this verse of the 
hymn, 
“ Father, I lift my heart to thee, 
No other help I know. 

His voice failing, he fell on his knees, as 
meaning to pray; but he could not be 
heard. A preacher ran, and lifted him 
from his knees, for he could not raise him- 
self. They carried him to bed, where he 
lay quiet and speechless till eight on Satur- 
day morning, and then fell asleep. O for 
an end like his! It is the most enviable, 
the most desirable, I ever heard of ! His 
widow I visited yesterday afternoon. She 
surprised me, and all who saw her; so sup- 

ed, so calm, and so resigned. A faith- 
ul friend received her into her house. She 
had but one sixpence in the world. But 
her Maker is her husband. We are all 
agreed it is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” 

-——-_~>_—- 


DUTY OF THE PHYSICIAN. 

(From Sir Henry Halford’s Essays.) 
Tue question has frequently been agitated 
among medical men, whether, when visiting 
their patients, it is their duty to conceal or 
to make known the danger that is perceived. 
On a point of such delicacy and moment, 
the following opinion of Sir Henry Halford 

may not be unacceptable to the reader. 

“ And here you will forgive me, perhaps, 
if I presume to state what appears to me 
to be the conduct proper to be observed 
by a physician in withholding, or making 
his patients acquainted with, his opinion 
of the probable issue of a malady manifest- 
ing mortal symptoms, I own, I think it 
my first duty to protract his life by all 

racticable means, and to interpose myself 
Soa him and every thing which may 
ibly aggravate his danger; and, unless 

F shall have found him averse from doing 
what was necessary in aid of my remedies, 
from a want of a proper sense of his peril- 
ous situation, I forbear to step out of the 
bounds of my province in order to offer 
any advice which is not necessary to pro- 


mote his cure. At the same time, I think 
it indispensable to let his friends know the 
danger of his case, the instant I discover it. 
An arrangement of his worldly affairs, in 
which the comfort or happiness of those 
who are to come after him is involved, 
may be necessary ; and a suggestion of his 
danger, by which the accomplishment of 
this object is to be obtained, naturally 
induces a contemplation of his more 
important spiritual concerns, a careful 
review of his past life, and such sincere 
sorrow and contrition for what he has done 
amiss, as justifies our humble hope of his 
pardon and acceptance hereafter. 

“Tf friends can do these good offices at 
a proper time, and under the suggestions 
of the physician, it is far better that they 
should undertake them than the medical 
adviser. They do so without destroying 
his hopes, for the patient will still believe, 
that he has an appeal to his physician 
beyond their fears; whereas, if the phy- 
sician lay open his dangers to him, how- 
ever delicately he may do this, he runs a 
risk of appearing to pronounce a sentence 
of condemnation to death, against which 
there is no appeal—no hope ; and on that 
account, what is most awful to think of, 
perhaps, the sick man’s repentance may be 
less available. But friends may be absent, 
and nobody near the patient in his extre- 
mity, of sufficient influence or pretensions 
to inform him of his dangerous condition ; 
and surely, it is lamentable to think, that 
any human being should leave the world 
unprepared to meet his Creator and Judge, 
‘¢ with all his crimes broad blown!” Ra- 
ther than do so, I have departed from my 
strict professional duty, and have done 
that which I would have done to myself, 
and have apprised my patient of the great 
change he was about to undergo.” 


—— —— 


PRIDE EFFECTUALLY REBUKED. 


Wittiam Penn and Thomas Story, tra- 
velling together in Virginia, being caught 
in a shower of rain, unceremoniously shel- 
tered themselves from it in a tobacco-house ; 
the owner of which, happening to be with- 
in, accosted them with, * You have a great 
deal of impudence, to trespass on my pre- 
mises,—you enter without leave. Do you 
know who Iam?” To which was answered, 
“No.” “Why, then, I would have you to 
know I am a justice of the peace.” Thomas 
Story replied, “ My friend here makes such 
things as thou art—he is the Governor of 
Pennsylvania.” The would-be great man 
quickly abated his haughtiness. 
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ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE NINTH 
COMMANDMENT. 


(BY JOHN PHILIP WILSON.) 





“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour.” 


Ir will be acknowledged without scruple, 
that, to perform our duties in a becoming 
manner, we must view scripture precepts 
in the broadest and most comprehensive 
light possible, for, although the most essen- 
tial rules of conduct, both in the law and 
gospel, are remarkable for brevity, yet they 
are aphoristical, and their principles and 
provisions extend much further, and com- 
prise more, than could be expressed by the 
most prolix verbosity. If, therefore, we 
are merely careful not to infringe the abso- 
lute and express prohibition of any esta- 
blished law,—thinking thereby to avoid the 
penalties attached to a non-observance,— 
but yet do not hesitate to perform acts 
which bear a similarity or analogy to the 
forbidden one, and which may probably in 
effect be the same, though, strictly speak- 
ing, not within the pale of the command- 
ment, we do not perform our duty either 
as christians or as citizens. Let it be 
remembered, that our duty does not only 
consist in a mere abstinence from gross 
error, or a ceremonial observance of out- 
ward form, but in moral obedience. 

The conclusion naturally following the 
foregoing premises, as applicable to the 
present subject, is, that the ninth com- 
mandment extends, not alone to mere per- 
jury, (although that be the main feature 
of its detail,) but also to calumny, evil 
speaking, false assertions, and other habits 
as prevalent as they are pernicious,—a po- 
sition established under the authority of 
the gospel and the epistolary precepts of 
the apostles, Before, however, proceeding 
farther, I will observe, that the purity of 
the Mosaic law had become soiled and 
encrusted, previously to the coming of our 
Saviour, by superstitious rites and sense- 
less restrictions, arising from a false view 
of the letter, which were observed from 
tradition and habit, but were foreign to its 
spirit and original intention, These the 
hand of the Messiah pared away, and in 
their stead substituted a more extended 
moral observance of the law of God. He 
cast the refulgent and unshadowed light of 
truth upon the system of good and evil. 
He caused virtue to stand forth divested of 
the extraneous matter with which bigotry, 
superstition, or false philosophy, had de- 
formed her; and He made clearly manifest, 
that, in all dealings with our fellow-men, 
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we were not to be guided solely by the 
exact limitations of a fixed rule, but by its 
intention, and our own moral sense of duty. 

Having premised thus far, I cannot com- 
mence my present theme better than by 
quoting a small portion of the general 
epistle of St. James, chap. iii. “ If any 
man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body. - - - - The tongue is a little 
member, and boasteth great things: Be. 
hold how great a matter a little fire kindleth ! 
And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: 
so is the tongue among our members, that 
it defileth the whole body, and setteth on 
fire the course of nature ; and it is set on 
fire of hell. For every kind of beasts, and 
of birds, and of serpents, and of things in 
the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of 
mankind: but the tongue can no man 
tame, it is an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poison. Therewith bless we God, even 
the Father; and therewith curse we men, 
which are made after the similitude of God. 
Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing. My brethren, these things 
ought not so to be. - - - Who is a 
wise man, and endued with knowledge 
among you? let him show out of a good 
conversation, his works with meekness of 
wisdom. But if ye have bitter envying 
and strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie 
not against the truth,” &e. 

The chapter from which the preceding 
passages are selected, is particularly worthy 
a most careful perusal and study, inculeat- 
ing as it does a grand and important lesson, 
It shews us the difficulty, but points out 
the necessity, of guiding our speech as well 
as our actions, “The tongue isa little 
member,” but withal may inflict wounds 
more deadly than the sharpest arrow, 
though tipped with the poisonous upas. 
One slight motion may create throes of 
agony in an undeserving bosom, which no 
consolation can assuage—one word, one 
little sound, may banish from a heart some 
fondly cherished jewel, some well-loved 
object, causing a chasm which thousands 
of words cannot again fill—a loss which mil- 
lions cannot recompense. One fleeting breath 
may taint a thing erst beautiful and bright, 
may dry up a source whence long flowed a 
stream of felicity full and unbroken. 

But let us not look only at the gloomy 
side. “The tongue is a littke member,” 
but its power is as availing in a good as in 
a bad cause. Words may breathe conso- 
lation to a bereaved spirit; words may 
accommodate dissension and strife—may 
impart happiness. By words we may dis- 
sipate the mists of error, and substitute the 
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sunshine of truth—by words we may pre- 
vent crime—by words, prompted by feel- 
ing, we petition the God of all; and glorify 
the Ancient of days. 

On the government of speech, therefore, 
by reason and sense of duty, or by impru- 
dence and malignity, depends the use to 
which it is applied, and the effects which 
it will produce; for it would be idle to 
suppose, that words ought not to be 
governed as well as actions, when they are 
equally capable of producing good or bad 
consequences. Speech is one of the grandest 
faculties of man, and therefore ought to be 
the last put to wicked uses: few are, how- 
ever, more abused. Some talk is idle, 
useless, and uninstructive, and, from the 
want of guiding intellect, may be compared 
to any continued sound made articulate by 
mechanical means. The subject matter of 
other, is disgraceful, false, and malignant, 
which last it is my present object to discuss. 

The importance and obligation of a strict 
observance of the leading feature of the 
ninth commandment, expressed hy the 
words “false witness,” is sufficiently evi- 
dent to be indispensable as a rule of con- 
duct, when we consider that the proper 
and equitable administration of justice must 
necessarily in a great measure depend upon 
true testimony: false evidence must, there- 
fore, as an inevitable consequence, defeat 
or neutralize the ends of justice. This part 
of the subject being so clear, I shall not 
pursue it further, but at once proceed to 
those conclusions which may not be quite 
sO apparent. 

e psalmist says, “ the tongue is the 
pen of a ready writer.” Let us reverse the 
apophthegm, and say, that the pen may be 
as an hundred tongues to a mischievous 
talker, and the commandment equally 
infringed by writing as by words. The 
means which the pen affords for dissemi- 
nating lies and misrepresentation, is diur- 
nally illustrated by the abuse of the press, 
the disreputable portion of which teems 
day by day, week by week, and month b 
month, with injurious scandal against bo 

blic and private character; and so far has 
the vitiated taste for this unwholesome food 
increased, that hundreds support themselves 
and families by pandering to it. But it 
has been urged, forsooth, that this is neces- 
sary for the spiritual well-being of the com- 
munity, and that these men are the guar- 
dians of the public morals! Ay, indeed ? 
But so be it. Let these persons assume 
the task, but, let them first see that they 
are free from those faults with which they 
charge others,—let them examine them- 
selves closely, and then he who is without 


sin. may cast the first stone. With this 
restriction, methinks we should have fewer 
self-constituted public censors. 

By comparison of the Mosaic law with 
the Gospel, bearing in mind the moral ex- 
tension of the former by the latter, we shall 
find that, by an easy and natural transition, 
christian duty embraces, not merely the 
limits expressed by the wording of this 
commandment, but, as before observed, all 
that evil-speaking which we comprehend 
by the words obloquy, calumny, and 
scandal, Little, perhaps, do some of those 
persons imagine, who, for the gratification 
of a base and mean-souled propensity, 
indulge in this practice, which has been 
made the subject of ridicule, of serious 
censure, and of satire, that they are actually 
infringing a solemn command of the Most 
High, ratified by the special and solemn 
injunctions of the Redeemer. The vice of 
scandal has been particularly attributed to 
the female sex, and perhaps correctly, not 
from the construction of the female mind, 
but from the influences of female education, 
which, not being conducted on such en- 
larged principles as that of the male, natu- 
rally reduces the mind to a lower scale, 
and confines the objects of its contem- 
plation to more petty matters. But, alto- 
pe waiving disquisition on this point, 

shall consider the principle of the act 
alone, without reference to those who are its 
actors. 

It is a dark spot on the character of 
man, particularly the lower classes, that he 
seems to dwell with more eagerness in his 
conversation upon misfortune and vice, 
pain: and misery, than upon happiness 
and virtue ; and to disseminate with greater 
eagerness, intelligence of the former than 
the latter. This is exemplified not only in 
his conversation, but in his habits. Now 
we cannot arise from a perusal of the 
Gospel, or a careful consideration of our 
social duties, without being impressed with 
a sense of the necessity of endeavouring to 
root out and erase from our nature this 
unamiable trait. The pages of the New 
Testament teem with exhortations to charity 
and brotherly love; and how at variance 
with that beautiful principle must be the 
feeling which would prompt us to speak to 
the injury of our fellow-sojourners in mor- 
tality. All men, be they rich or poor, 
humble or exalted, wise or foolish, brave 
or timid, good or bad, are placed here with 
one grand view—all have allotted duties to 
fulfil, apportioned by their Creator, all are 
in a state of probation, all are fellow-par- 
takers of the joys and ills of existence, all 
hold life as a frail tenure dependent on 
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the will of the Giver, and all are equally 
objects of the Almighty care and regard. 
Jesus hailed those who performed their 
duties as brothers, without. distinction of 
age, class, or adventitious qualifications ; 
** For whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, and my sister, and 
my mother,” Mark iii, 35. 

It is clear that the detestable vice of 
lying is pointed at directly in the present 
commandment. We find in Exod. xxiii. 1. 
“Thou shalt not raise a false report: put 
not not thine hand with the wicked to be 
an unrighteous witness :” also in Lev. xix. 11. 
“‘ Neither lie one to another.” In the New 
Testament we find corresponding texts, such 
as, “ Speak every man truth with his neigh- 
bour, for we are members one of another,” 
Ephes. iv. 25. In speaking of lying, let it 
be borne in mind, that the term compre- 
hends more than an actual falsehood, 
boldly and absolutely asserted. A lie may 
be expressed passively, by a look, a wink, 
a shrug, or the truth so told as to express a 
meaning different from the real one. In 
either case, the criminality is the same, from 
the object being the same, though there 
may be a trifling variation in the means 
employed. The intent with which a false- 
hood is framed is generally bad, and, even 
if it be not so, the means used for the 
accomplishment of a good purpose ought 
not to be contrary to moral law. 

No further demonstration is required of 
the wickedness of evil speaking, than that 
it must originate in evil feelings—in envy, 
hatred, or malice. Many political speakers 
and writers, violent party men, when they 
have exhausted their store of arguments 
against the public conduct and measures 
of their opponents, or when they do not 
feel their own faction strong or popular, 
proceed to anatomize their private charac. 
ters, and hold up any blot or imperfection 
which they may discover, to public view, 
with an invidious exultation, disgraceful to 
themselves, and the cause they are defend- 
ing. Such conduct is in the worst possible 
taste, to say nothing of its moral impro- 
priety, and completely unjustifiable, unless, 
indeed, such private blots or imperfections 
can be proved to have influence, either 
actually or presumptively, over public 
measures. But political calumny is not 
confined within such a limit, for some men, 
in the rancour of faction’s spirit, scruple 
not to set on foot reports, which have no 
foundation in truth, to the prejudice of an 
adversary ; and, even at the best, family 
occurrences, which perhaps rather deserve 
the name of misfortune than of crime— 
youthful and long past errors—the infidelity 


of a wife—the profligacy of a son—are 
remorselessly dragged from obscurity, the 
decent veil of oblivion torn from them, and 
they are then cast in the teeth of a political 
adversary, with a cruelty and taunting acri- 
mony at once unchivalrous and ungentle- 
manlike, 

With such public examples, it is not 
surprising that scandal finds its way into the 
quieter walks of domestic life, where con- 
versation on the affairs of our neighbours 
and acquaintance seems to be far more 
interesting than a proper attention to home 
concerns, We have a wonderfully acute 
vision in discovering the smallest mote in 
the eye of our neighbour, but fail in ob- 
serving the huge beam which deforms our 
own, and is the mark of censure, or the 
laughing-stock of those on whose defects 
we have been so peevishly or satirically 
animadverting. How supereminently ridi- 
culous to conceive, that whilst we are so 
liberal of remarks upon others, our own 
conduct escapes their scrutiny ! and yet at 
the very moment that we are passing stric- 
tures, disseminating lies or scandal, or in- 
dulging in remarks upon the frailty of 
others, we should be highly indignant, were 
we informed that precisely the same con- 
duct had been pursued towards ourselves 
in our absence! Oh! for the consummate 
folly of man—the incongruities, the strange 
anomalies, of his nature ! 

Universal philanthropy is, perhaps, the 
noblest and most magnificent sentiment 
that can exalt a mortal breast. It is a pa- 
triotism bounded only by the limits of the 
globe, and the number of habitants, a 
feeling which swells the soul beyond the 
ordinary attributes of humanity, and excites 
it to efforts which, if not splendid and im- 
posing from outward show—to schemes 
which, even if hopeless and utopian—are 
intrinsically beautiful from principle. How 
antipodal with so sublime and expanded a 
feeling is the petty malignity which prompts 
men to use one of the blessings of God to 
the injury, perhaps destruction, of our fel- 
low-creatures—how inconsistent with the 
spirit of charity is the wish or the attempt 
to work an injury to another, be it in person, 
purse, or fame, even though in retaliation 
for damage done to ourselves. Most per- 
sons wish to be thought great-minded, yet 
what can be more indicative of a narrow 
and cowardly soul, than the common habit 
of calumniating and reviling our neighbour 
in his absence : petty in its own nature, it 
takes its rise from a source equally con- 
temptible—envy—which can be the origin 
of nothing but what is base and low- 
minded. 
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That it is wicked both in the estimation 
of God and man, to promulgate a base 
and deliberate lie to the prejudice of any 
one, it of course needs no logic to prove ; 
but even to disseminate with malicious joy, 
reports, though founded on truth, when the 
intent and object is to ruin a fellow-crea- 
ture, and consign him by obloquy to the 
scorn, hatred, and reproach of society, 
proves a man either not to understand, or 
completely to disregard, the doctrines of 
Christianity. However, (as some qualifica- 
tion may be considered necessary to the 
foregoing sentiment,) when the calls of 
justice are to be satistied, or when our true 
— is the prevention of sin, it becomes 
a duty to state all we know, without reser- 
vation and without addition, of the evil 
doings of another; but let it be remem- 
» that God looks at the intent of a 
deed, and when our object is merely to 
slake the thirst of revenge, the attainment 
of some sinister view, or the gratification of 
the splenetic feelings arising from envy 
and hatred, that the act is unjustifiable in 
His all-just and all-wise estimation. Let 
us also bear in mind, that as we are in the 
same measure answerable for the effects of 
our speech as our deeds, it behoves us to 
guide it with equal caution to any other 
voluntary motion for which we feel ourselves 
respoasible, 

‘o perform our duties according to 
evangelical principles, we must not only 
abstain from lies and perjury, but from 
“all uncharitableness.” It is not suffi- 
cient that we refrain from forswearing our- 
selves, but also from sayings or writings 
which may create discord or unhappiness, 
The pleasure or gratification arising from 
such a practice can only exist in a black 
and vitiated mind ; and the principle is so 
entirely bad, that il is certain, those who 
derive pleasure from such a source, are far, 
very far, from being good Christians or good 
citizens. 


AN ESSAY ON 
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AN ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP. 


Frrenpsuip, when it springs from right 
principles, and is directed to proper objects, 
is one of the greatest of sublunary blessings. 
The term friend is, indeed, often made to 
bear a loose and unmeaning signification, 
by being too indiscriminately applied ; but 
friendship, in its true and _ legitimate 
aeceptation, is an affection of the heart, 
and a reciprocal feeling of good-will enter- 
tained by different parties for each other. 
There should be no wavering, no vague- 
ness, no perfidy between professed friends. 
No person is worthy the name of friend 
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who cannot be implicitly confided in, and 
for whom a decidedly favourable opinion 
cannot be entertained. Hence, friendshi 
should be cautiously and judiciously 
formed, and, when once formed, main- 
tained with a firmness becoming the im- 
portant nature of the compact. 

As no man’s feelings cuahe to be tam- 
pered with, it is amazing to see with what 
rapidity friendships are often formed, and 
how suddenly they are broken off! Those 
who can so slightly esteem the obligations 
of friendship, ought to be watched with 
jealousy ; be to-day they may appear 
warm in their professions of regard, and 
to-morrow they may be wholly estranged. 
With the fickle-minded and the designing, 
it is equally dangerous to have any con- 
nexion. No favours can bind the latter ; 
they are always plotting and scheming to 
betray and ruin those to whom they pre- 
tend to be attached ; and the former, what- 
ever de of kindness they may imagine 
themselves to feel for others, are either too 
weak, or too fond of novelties, to remain 
long in the same mind, and are, therefore, 
not persons who can be safely trusted. 

Hasty attachments are frequently fol- 
lowed by bitter repentance ; for it seldom, 
if ever, happens that they are of long 
duration. ane without consideration 
and discernment, their shallowness will 
soon appear, and cause the unfortunate 
party to deplore the effects of a misplaced 
confidence. A friend, with whom an un- 
reserved interchange of sentiment may take 
place without fear of betrayal, is so rarely 
to be met with ; and the proper selection 
of one is so difficult, and withal so neces- 
sary to our credit and happiness—that, 
rather than select without discrimination, 
we had better live without an intimate, and 
bury our secrets in our own bosoms. 

We cannot look around us in the world 
without viewing multitudes associating with 
their respective friends, with whom they 
have familiar intercourse; but of these, 
how few are to be depended on in the 
time of need! Then, indeed, their appa- 
rent degenerates into cold inditter- 
ence, if not avowed contempt. Conscience 
is abused, promises are broken, and the 
loudest notes of praise and admiration are 
changed into the murmurs of disaffection, 
and the evil surmises of a-vindictive spirit. 
Surely a lamentable want of firmness of 
principle, and of every thing amiable and 
excellent, exists, where a man can thus act 
a base and double part; and yet daily 
experience teaches, that no ordinary degree 
of prudence is wanted, to enable men to 
guard against the wiles of the underminer, 
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the schemes of the selfish, or the faithless- 
ness of the giddy, and that a friend should 
be chosen with the most anxious care, and 
be gradually confided in, as he may seem 
to merit confidence, 

But whilst connexions are cautiously 
formed, we should especially beware not 
to entertain too high notions of the perfec- 
tions of friendship. We are all naturally 
fallacious and fallible creatures. Hence, 
the absurdity of any one conceiving higher 
notions of the perfections of human na- 
ture than human nature can attain. The 
depravity, which we may, on a narrow 
and impartial inspection, find in ourselves, 
we may conclude, is inherent in the breast 
of every one in a greater or less degree. 
Absurd, therefore, to look for perfect hap- 
= on earth, or to expect from a friend 
aultless demeanour towards us, and unde- 
viating and unceasing endeavours to admi- 
nister to our gratification and delight. 
A far wiser course is that which leads well- 
designing men, who hope to enjoy the 
pleasures of friendship, to judge of their 
chosen companions by themselves, and not 
to expect that superhuman elevation of 
sentiment, and that singleness of heart and 
purpose, which belong not to human 
nature. The nature and degree of the 
happiness to be derived from friendship 
will thus be correctly ascertained, and the 
vain phantoms of the imagination, which 
lead men to dream of ideal and indefinable 
pleasures, will be speedily dissipated. 

The cause of much uneasiness will be 
removed by a proper regulation of our 
thoughts, and by our looking for nothing 
more from a fellow-creature than what a 
fellow-creature can perform—acts  well- 
intended, though liable to error ; and offices 
of kindness sincere, though by no means 
perfect. The tempers and dispositions of 
all will needs show themselves at times, 
curbed though they be, and in the main 
held under a proper degree of restraint. 
This observation holds good with men 
united in the bonds of friendship, as well 
as in all the relations of life; and it follows, 
that the more our judgments break from 
the trammels of fancy, and become enlight- 
ened by dispassionate reflection, the greater 
happiness we shall experience from social 
intercourse with our friends, and the less 
danger we shall be in of encountering mor- 
tification and disappointment. 

In all the stages of human life, men may 
have to lament the uncertainty of earthly 
attachments ; but the young are peculiarly 
apt to be deceived in the selection of 
friends. | Wholly inexperienced in the 
affairs of the world, they set out in life 
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with high expectations, form friendships 
without consideration, and, entertaining 
loftier notions of their confidants than can 
be realized, communicate their sentiments, 
and disclose their thoughts, with an unre- 
servedness bordering on indiscretion, inas- 
much as, for the most part, no trial is 
made, no test applied, to prove the since- 
rity of those in whom they confide, but 
every representation readily assented to, 
and every declaration of regard blindly 
credited. The consequence is, that the 
information necessary to be collected pre- 
viously to the formation of an attachment 
is often obtained by dear-bought expe- 
rience, and not until their confidence is 
abused, and their reputation traduced, by 
worthless and mischievous characters. And 
even were youth to meet with a sincere 
well-wisher, their too sanguine minds would 
lead them to expect greater things from him 
than could be senaniiip locked for from 
any mortal, and vexation and disagreement 
would consequently follow without just 
cause, purely because of ihe incompetency 
of the human mind to sustain the exalted 
notions of friendship, conceived by fiction, 
and imbodied in pernicious books. 

In consequence of a too great precipi- 
tancy in forming connexions, and a culpa- 
ble indifference as to the qualities of 
friends, we often view, in taking a survey 
around us, breaches of friendship occur- 
ring, and an implacable animosity excited, 
by malevolence on the one hand, and 
wounded feelings on the other. Sudden 
intimacies forbode sudden alienations ; and 
that animosity is the most obdurate, which 
succeeds an ill-requited attachment. The 
idea that injuries have been sustained, is a 
strong inducement, in too many minds, to 
have recourse to measures of retaliation ; 
and that reconciliation of the parties at 
issue, which was at first doubtful, soon be- 
comes hopeless. “As a preventive to such 
distressing results, in which the worst pas- 
sions of human nature are elicited, a timely 
recollection that the sincerest attachments 
cannot be free from imperfections, would 
be of essential service. 

From the state of our own minds, and 
our experience of the ruggedness of the 
road of human life, we may infer that the 
feelings of friendship cannot be always 
equally glowing. Enough that they are 
cherished and improved ; and those who 
are the most successful in the cultivation 
and enjoyment of them are ever ready to 
make allowances for human infirmities, 
and bent upon securing the great objects of 
friendship without being annoyed by minor 
obstacles. Those are undoubtedly the best 
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friends who have the fewest faults, and 
whose faults are eclipsed by the splendour 
of their great and noble actions; and an 
attachment formed with such surely bids 
fair to be both permanent and delightful. 

There is the best prospect of its being 
gigs because nothing is expected 

t what is possible, and, indeed, essen- 
tially necessary to the promotion of mutual 
esteem,—and of its being delightful, be- 
cause it has merit for its object, and is pro- 
ductive of the most benignant feelings. 
Every man is pronounced respectable, or 
the contrary, according to his measure of 
good sense and discretion ; and he may be 
said to participate his respectability, and 
to enjoy his fair and honourable fame, who 
has the good fortune and happiness to be 
connected with a discreet and pious man. 
His own interests are materially advanced, 
at the same time that he enjoys the highest 
aa gratification—the gratification of 
istening to his instructive conversation, 
and being thought worthy of his confi- 
dence. 

Many worldly connexions are demoraliz- 
ing, at variance with every thing decent 
and moral, and not unfrequently both irre- 
ligious and profane. The parties not hav- 
ing any ties strong enough to confirm their 
engagements and to cement their union, 
something or other soon arises to make 
them at first distrust, and then hate each 
other, and at last part, with the bitterest 
animosity. The case is widely different 
with those who have before their eyes the 
fear of God, and a regard for his ordi- 
nances. Their piety improves their 
tempers, and gives stability to their affec- 
tions. The friendship of such is a bond 
of union of the most sacred nature, com. 
prehending all the charities of human life, 
and a lively concern for the things of an- 
other and a better world. The rugged path 
of life is smoothed by-the consolations of 
a sincere friend, and the opening prospects 
of eternity are brightened, when friendship 
is founded upon religious principles. 

An unvaried uniformity of opinion can- 
not be expected among mankind, nor 
ought the different conclusions to which 
they come, upon different subjects, to o 
rate as an impediment to an union of affec- 
tion and esteem ; for the human mind is so 
variously constructed, that two men cannot 
be found of exactly the same sentiments in 
every res; The mind varies as essen- 
tially, and as distinctly, as the countenance. 
No two faces can be found precisely to 
resemble each other. Though some may 
not appear so distinctly marked as others, 
yet the cast and expression of each are suf- 
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ficiently distinct, to preserve their identity. 
Every man, too, has his peculiar method 
of thought, and mode of expression. In 
every man we find different views, different 
tastes, and different propensities ; yet every 
one may find in others some one so nearly 
of his own mind as to be the object of his 
regard and confidence. 

It is worse than folly, it is madness, for 
any one to dissolve an amicable connexion 
with another, merely because the opinions 
of himself and his friend do not happen to 
be entirely coincident. Nevertheless, the 
most trifling matters of dispute have often 
alienated friends. What more absurd than 
this! Has not every one a right to the just 
exercise of his own thoughts? And who 
that disputes this can shew himself entitled 
to exercise dominion over another! The 
answer is palpably plain, that men may 
entertain their own opinions, and yet be 
very good friends still. Their friendship is 
not in danger of being interrupted simply 
on this account, but only when bigotry 
interferes, and erects a standard of imagi- 
nary infallibility. Argumentative contests, 
conducted with good humour, tend to 
sharpen and improve the faculties, and, 
with the liberal-minded, such contests as 
these serve but to confirm attachment, and 
perpetuate friendship. 

t is the part of a contracted mind to be 
captious and intolerant; and a friendship 
entered into under its evil influence, loses 
many of its most amiable traits. Nay, in- 
deed, it loses its substance, and retains but 
an empty name. An easy familiarity and 
an artless frankness, the very essence of 
friendship, give place to a cold, calculating 
spirit, which deteriorates its quality, and 
banishes every consolatory and beneficial 
feeling. The soul of the narrow-minded is 
like the uncongenial soil, in which no useful 
plant can expand and fructify. The right 
which we claim to the free expression of our 
thoughts should incline us, not merely to 
pay a complacent attention to, but also to 
encourage, the claims of all, with whom we 
have communication, to the full exercise of 
the same privilege; for we may justly infer, 
that there may be as much sincerity in one 
who expresses an opposite opinion as in 
ourselves. 

Mutual concessions should be made, or at 
least a mutual deference should be paid, 
to the conscientious opinions of friends, 
otherwise the warmest avowal of regard 
will be of a loose and unsatisfactory nature. 
A good man will not suffer his affection to 
be alienated from one who even argues for 
victory, and who holds untenable doctrines 
for argument’s sake, provided those doc- 
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trines do not involve serious consequences, 
Nothing but a sense of religious obligation, 
arising from a deep-felt conviction that he 
has been greatly deceived in his estimate 
of the moral and religious principles of his 
friend, can induce the generous-minded 
man to dissolve a tie once deliberately 
formed; and it is quite foreign to his 
nature to expect or wish that any one 
should succumb blindly and heedlessly to 
all the sentiments he may deem it his duty 
to express upon different subjects. 

But since true friendship is recom- 
mended as a balm to soothe the minds of 
mortals in their earthly pilgrimage, and as 
a quality most lovely and enticing to all 
who witness it in its native splendour, and 
can have the prospect of tasting its deli- 
cious and uncorrupted fruits, a strict guard 
should be set over our hearts, to prevent its 
genuine spirit from degenerating into a 
selfish feeling of personal advantage, or its 
salutary tendency from being rendered 
worthless and injurious by an unwarrant- 
able indulgence in jealousy and into- 
lerance. 

It is in vain to expect that a friendly 
feeling can long subsist between persons 
who mutually distrust each other’s motives. 
The appearances of a cordial attachment 
may be kept up for a time to the eye of 
the world; but the illiberal spirit that 
lurks within will break out ere long, and 
expose the unprincipled pretenders to 
friendship to the derision of the world, and 
the reproach of all good men. 

In ref€rence to this subject, the question 
has often been started, whether men may 
not very properly treat their friends, 
through the apprehension that they may at 
some future time become their enemies, 
with a distant reserve, or, at least, be wary 
in intrusting them with matters of great 
importance. Addison, I think, has an- 
swered this question very satisfactorily. 
The decision to which he comes is, that 
the cultivation of friendship is incompatible 
with such a reserve; and he argues, to allay 
the fears of the timid, that, in case of ex- 
posure, the world is just enough rather to 
condemn the perfidy of the false friend 
than to censure the unsuspecting confidence 
of the person betrayed. 

It is by no means to be understood that 
the base betrayer of friendship will meet 
with universal opprobrium, and the person 
betrayed with the commiseration of all: 
daily —- cannot but open our eyes 
to the fact, that there are dantien de- 
praved enough to take a delight in propa- 
gating slander—characters far more eager 
to second the betrayer than to set the 


betrayed right with the world. Instead of 
making proper allowances for what has 
been artlessly and confidentially discl 

to a perfidious friend, it seems} to be their 
chief aim to extend the circulation of every 
idle tale, no matter at whose expense, or 
on what a slender foundation. But these 
may be termed extreme cases of depravity. 
These are the practices of the very dregs of 
society, of persons who neither know, nor 
are capable of enjoying, the consolations of 
friendship. 

It may, in the main, be safely affirmed, 
that persons whose confidence has been 
abused, will meet with sympathy from the 
generous part of the community, from all, 
in shart, but the kindred spirits of the 
treacherous themselves, whose good opinion 
and good wishes it would be equally a mis- 
fortune and a shame to obtain. To our 
friends we ought not only to be open and 
candid, but sedulous to please, and active 
to do “good, that there may be nothing in 
our conduct calculated to excite a suspicion 
respecting the purity and disinterestedness 
of our motives. The great familiarity that 
exists between friends is apt to beget too 
great a carelessness in outward behaviour. 
Under the notion that they can be free, and 
make free, their conduct sometimes sinks 
into absolute rudeness. Many friendships 
have been split on this rock. 

An intercourse may be carried on in the 
most easy and familiar manner, with a due 
regard to the common courtesies of life. 
We may be familiarly free, without being 
rudely encroaching. Wherever true friend- 
ship exists, we find a desire to please asso-~ 
ciated with it; and what can be more cal- 
culated to please than a becoming and 
respectful deportment? A bland and 
obliging demeanour never fails to make a 
man agreeable to those around him. Even 
in the ordinary affairs of life, and among a 
mixed company, amiable and conciliatory 
qualities are highly appreciated. They are 
sure to command attention, and secure 
respect. If the display of a generous dis- 
position, then, be of such essential service 
to a man in the common concerns of life, 
surely it must be held to be of still greater 
importance in the amicable intercourse of 
friends. 

A guard, however, ought to be kept over 
our words and actions, that we may be 
guilty of no inadvertence calculated to 
alienate the affections of those we love. 
The greater the familiarity, the more careful 
ought we to be to make that familiarity as 
pleasing and agreeable as possible. An ar- 
rogant, overbearing disposition, is incon- 
sistent with, and destructive of, the peace 
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of society : and the tender plants of friend- 

ip are often made to wither and decay 

its blighting influence ; for a sense 

of inferiority begets jealousy, and, when 

this pervades the mind, there can be no 

hope that friendship can be successfully 
cultivated. 

We view without surprise the severing 
of the friendships, if friendships they can 
be called, which have been formed through 
interested motives; because we know that 
duplicity can rarely deceive long; and, 
when an exposure of unworthy designs 
takes place, animosity or contempt usually 
follows. But the fate of those is to be 
deplored, who possess good intentions, but 
have not the prudence and self-control to 
consummate and perpetuate an attachment 
once begun. Many things may occur in 
the world to ruffle the temper : but friends 
ought to be careful to compose their minds ; 
for, in their intercourse with each other, the 
least manifestation of irritability, or appear- 
ance of peevishness, may shake their con- 
fidence, and dissolve the tie that knits them 
together. 

When we find ourselves uneasy and im- 
patient, we commonly look with a jaun- 
diced eye around us, and discover, or ima- 
gine we discover, faults in others which in 
reality belong to ourselves. Hence, by 
taking unwarrantable liberties with those 
whose esteem and confidence we may hap- 
pen to possess, we soon estrange them from 
us, and expose ourselves to the calumnious 
interpretations of a malevolent world. A 
friend is unworthy of the name, if he de- 
serve not uniformly kind treatment ; and 
every person of right feeling will spurn the 
idea of being made a tool of, for another’s 
convenience, or of winking at ungenerous 
and unfriendly conduct. That man who 
solely aims to compass his own views, or 
shews a disposition to contradict or reprove 
a friend, may expect to be left to bend his 
solitary course through life, exposed to its 
ills without enjoying its blessings, the 
benefits to be derived from the advice, the 
encouragement, and assistance of a sincere 


Fair professions of regard without the 
inclination to render effective assistance in 
time of need, and an apparent readiness to 
lend an helping hand in cases of extreme 
emergency, whilst the daily duties of social 
life are suffered to away unimproved, 
evince a complete destitution of all sound 
principle, and the absence of those sincere 
and upright intentions, which can alone 
obtain the approbation of the world, and 
secure the affection of those who are ad- 
dressed in the accents of friendship. 
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In matters of friendship, as well as in 
every thing else of a relative, social, and 
religious nature, sincerity alone can give a 
charm to profession. Not only should we 
be ready to assist others in meliorating their 
condition, as occasion may require, but also 
anxious to make ourselves agreeable and 
cheerful companions. Opportunities are 
comparatively rare, when a man may be 
called upon to assist his friend under the 
pressure of adversity or distress, but, when 
these do occur, they should be eagerly em- 
braced as a pleasure, and not encountered 
as a task. Man, however, has often occa. 
sion to hold intercourse with his friend, and 
it should, therefore, be his chief object to 
deport himself in a manner at once accept- 
able and attractive. The warm emotions of 
friendship can never be so strongly felt as 
when there is a manifest desire to please, 
associated with the duty of reciprocating 
benefits. The pleasures of life are made 
more pleasing, and its pains more tolerable, 
when the mind is soothed by friendship, and 
when a man is prepared to meet, with calm 
equanimity, whatever may befall him on the 
stage of life. 

Friendship, like every other earthly benefit, 
is in danger of being forfeited, if proper 
care be not taken to preserve it; if its bless- 
ings be not viewed with a discriminating 
eye, and remembered with a grateful heart. 
No sooner do men reap, or appear to reap, 
the fruits of friendship than the bad passions 
of the evil-disposed are set to work, in 
order to effect a separation of interests, a 
difference of views, or a serious Misunder- 
standing in some shape or other. The in- 
sidious attack is made in a variety of ways. 
Sometimes a man is told to his face that he 
has been treacherously betrayed by his 
friend, and the real or fictitious circum. 
stances of the betrayal are specifically re- 
lated. At other times, dark hints are given 
that disrespectful words have been uttered, 
and that there is, therefore, much cause to 
apprehend an abuse of confidence. What- 
ever shape the attack upon the happiness of 
friends may assume, it will succeed, unless 
prying curiosity and unmanly jealousy be 
rooted out of the mind. 

If the malevolent can but excite a fear 
that their reports may possibly be true, or 
provoke a suspicion that their insinuations 
may have some foundation, the work is 
done, their object is attained, dissension and 
discord are made to bear sway in minds 
where aforetime dwelt harmony and peace, 
and, notwithstanding the warning of the 
inspired penman, that a “ whisperer sepa- 
rateth chief friends, and a witness 
soweth discord among brethren ;” the snare 
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succeeds in entrapping its victims, and the 
base calumniators exult in their infamous 
success. 

It must be admitted, that it requires con- 
siderable firmness of mind to withstand the 
temptations of those who, under pretence 
of real concern for our welfare, seek to 
sever the connexions we may have formed 
by basely insinuating that we have been 
treated with ingratitude and treachery. The 

lausibility with which the communication 
is often made, and the air of friendship 
assumed in the relation of it, is apt so far to 
bewilder the mind as to make it unreasonably 
suspicious, and a blind is thus thrown over 
the interested motives by which the mis- 
chievous are invariably actuated. The most 
effectuai way to guard against being de- 
ceived on this point is, thoroughly to can- 
vass the conduct of those who appear to 
manifest an uncommon zeal for our welfare, 
and who interest themselves in our private 
concerns, that, forsooth, as they say, we may 
be rescued from the hands of interested and 
designing men. If we have not the most 
indubitable proofs, from a long period of 
friendly intercourse, that their protestations 
of regard are sincere, it will be our wisest 
course not to act on their information, but 
to impute their interference to motives 
springing from secret rivalry or malice, 

There are characters who cannot bear to 
see two friends happy in each other’s society, 
who envy others the happiness which they 
do not themselves enjoy, and detract from 
their merit with the hope of sinking them to 
their own insignificance. Rather than dis- 
tract our minds, then, with unfounded ap. 
ew at about the conduct of our pro- 
essed friends, let us look well to the motives 
of those who seek to effect a disunion. 
Peace of mind is a blessing of such inesti- 
mable value, that we should be very slow in 
listening to any reports that may have a 
tendency to disturb it, or to throw an impe- 
diment in the way of those social enjoy- 
ments which have hitherto given us the 
greatest consolation and happiness. 

Of interested friends the world is full. 
With the best intentions, a man may find 
himself unable to secure regard from all with 
whom he associates, yet it is the part of a 
wise and good man not to desist from 
doing good on this account, nor to condemn 
all, because some are worthy of reprehen- 
sion. Rank, fortune, and success in life, 
render a man peculiarly the object of adu- 
lation, and bring around him a host of 
suitors for his favours—men who feign a 
cordial attachment, and embrace every op- 
portunity to shew respect and deference, 
But, alas! How greatly do prosperous cir- 
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cumstances expose a man to the danger of 
being deceived by false pretenders to friend- 
ship. We do not mean to assert, indeed it 
would be temerity to do so, that men of 
rank and station are approached by none 
but ambitious aspirants, more eager to raise 
themselves by their connexions ‘than to 
serve those whose society they seem to 
court. But this much may be safely as- 
serted, that adversity is the test by which 
true friendship is most certainly proved. He 
who can follow his friend through prosper- 
ous and adverse circumstances, and shew 
the same alacrity to raise him when sinking 
under the load of oppression and want, as 
to participate his pleasures when basking in 
the sunshine of worldly honour and prospe- 
rity, may, with the utmost propriety, be de- 
nominated a sincere friend. Such charac- 
ters are valuable, because they are scarce ; 
for whilst the vast multitudes of false friends, 
with interest only in view, fall off in critical 
times, when their assistance is needed, the 
sincere lend helping hands with feelings far 
more animating and delightful than those of 
the ambitious, even when most successful 
in their schemes. 

The wealthy possess the means of supply- 
ing their wants. They have a numerous 
retinue, and are surrounded with number- 
less apparent friends, and yet, if, among all 
their followers, they have one real well- 
wisher, their condition in life is such, that his 
services are seldom required. Friendship is 
most wanted in time of need, and a friend 
then is a friend indeed. His heart is truly 
affected and rightly impressed. Who can 
bear to see his friend embarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances, and not try to relieve him; 
injured by the tongue of slander, and not 
strive to vindicate his cause and clear his 
character ; or sick and infirm, neglected and 
forlorn, and not endeavour to console and 
comfort his mind? Who, [ say, can bear 
to see him visited with any of the ills of 
life, without panting for an opportunity to be 
of service to him? No one with a spark of 
generosity in his frame. 

To the man of feeling, there is a thrilling 
interest in every thing appertaining to friend« 
ship, particularly when cases of necessity 
occur to prove the sincerity of his profes- 
sions. Then his mind is lit up with a glow 
of affection. He feels more satisfaction in 
works of charity and labours of love, than 
the most elevated in society can do with 
their splendid equipages and their obsequi- 
ous attendants. To receive the blessings of 
the grateful, and enjoy a self-approving 
conscience, is to him a sufficient recom- 
pense for all his exertions to do good, yet, 
in addition to these gratifications, he will 
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obtain the esteem of the world, even of that 
art of it which is the least disposed to ac- 
nowledge merit in any shape ; for there is 
something so noble, so indescribably de- 
lightful, in seeing the friendly hand held out, 
and help effectually given, to a sinking 
brother, that no man, with ordinary feelings, 
be he friend or foe, can look on without ex- 
periencing the most pleasing emotions. 
True friendship is desirable in any sphere, 
but it is most serviceable in the hour of 
danger, and in the time of need. 

All histories, ancient and modern, sacred 
and profane, afford examples of genuine 
friendship. Be it our business to select a few 
from the sacred volume. Who can read 
David’s pathetic elegy on Jonathan’s death 
without feeling something of the poignancy 
of his grief, and exclaiming, Behold the 
sacreiness of an heartfelt affection! The 
assistance afforded David by Barzillai, when 
he was fleeing from his rebellious son Ab- 
salom, is another instance of disinterested 
friendship which cannot be perused without 
perfect admiration, nor was it forgotten by 
the grateful David. After the death of 
Absalom, and the consequent termination 
of the unnatural rebellion, he desired Bar- 
zillai to return with him to Jerusalem, to 
partake of the king’s fare. Barzillai respect- 
fully declined the acceptance of his kind 
offer, on account of his great age, and his 
desire to die in his own city, and be buried 
by the grave of his father and his mother; at 
the same time lessening his services to 
David, and magnifying David’s return for 
them. David seems to have carried to the 
grave the remembrance of the timely assist- 
ance received from Barzillai’s family ; for 
one of his injunctions to his son Solomon 
was, that he should shew kindness to the 
sons of Barzillai, the Gileadite, who had 
assisted him in the time of his distress. 

To these noble instances of friendship, we 
may add another of the utmost importance. 
Our blessed Saviour has shewn a pattern of 
the love that ought to subsist among man- 
kind. He wept over the grave of Lazarus. 
So much, indeed, was he affected, that the 
spectators exclaimed, Behold how he loved 
him! This affecting tale of love should 
come home to every mind ; for we have all 
a particular interest in Christ’s love. He is 
our elder brother, and loves all who serve 
God, all true Christians, with a fraternal 
affection, yea, he is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother ; and a careful obser- 
vance of his precepts will give a sacredness 
to all virtuous attachments, which no secular 
consideration can induce his followers to 
forego or abandon. Let us, therefore, im- 
bibe the christian spirit, which will teach us 
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not only to assist our friends in all their 
earthly difficulties and dangers, but also to 
adopt every means to promote their and 
our own eternal salvation. ‘ 

Tuomas Irevanp. 
Edenhall, May 27th, 1832. 
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ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF IMMORALITY 
AND CRIME, 
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“From education, as the leading cause, 
The public character its colour draws.” 





Tue awful increase of crime, the crowded 
state of the jails, the enlargement of the 
old, and the building of new receptacles for 
criminals, prompt us to inquire into the 
cause of so much evil, and how it may be 
rectified, The legislator would ascribe it to 
inefficient laws ; the moralist, to bad exam- 
ple and defective instruction ; and the divine, 
to inward depravity, and the influence of 
evil spirits. Admitting the truth of these 
various opinions, I would humbly venture 
to suggest, that the cause would be more 
correctly stated, if we said it originated in 
the uncultivated state of man’s intellectual 
powers, 

Man is a compound being, combining a 
perfect animal with an immortal, intellec- 
tual, and immaterial spirit. In such a being, 
the spirit should have an ascendency over 
the animal ; and consequently, mere animal 
enjoyments and gratifications never can 
satisfy him. What would yield perfect 
happiness to a mere animal, cannot satisfy 
a compound being such as man is; it being 
impossible for the higher and nobler nature 
entirely to succumb to the lower and inferior. 
Besides, they are so widely different, that 
the spirit never can participate in enjoy- 
ments merely animal. Hence the stores of 
nature have been ransacked for stimulants, 
and the invention of man has been racked 
to contrive preparations of an exciting na- 
ture, until intoxication has been resorted to 
as a substitute for intellectual enjoyment, 
fermented liquors, opium, and tobacco, 
acting on the imagination through the me- 
dium of nervous excitement, and thereby 
producing a degree of gratification rather of 
a demi-mental than grossly sensual descrip- 
tion. This, however, ultimately weakening 
the intellectual powers, and strengthening 
the animal passions, brutalizes the man ; and 
thus, he who was made a little lower than 
the angels, is sunk beneath the beasts. Yet 
ignorant men seek no other gratification, 
although it is sure to produce such effects. 
From these considerations it is plain, that 
prevailing iniquity springs from ignorance ; 














and it is vain to think of correcting the one 
without removing the other, to think of im- 

roving the morals without cultivating the 
intellectual powers, For, while ignorant 
and thoughtless men are prone to evil, 
thoughtful and contemplative habits subdue 
the passions, and bring the animal into sub- 
jection to the spiritual nature, raising man 
above sensual gratifications, and enabling 
him to occupy the exalted rank in creation 
which his beneficent Creator designed him 
to fill. 

But how are thoughtless people to be 
induced to think? How are the dormant 
faculties of uncultivated intellect to be 
brought into action ? 

It has been asserted, that, in a spiritual 
being, thought and existence are inseparable, 
‘ and that to cease to think, it must cease to 
exist. It may be said, with equal truth, that 
in an animal being, motion and life are in- 
separable, and that to cease to move it 
must cease to live. But as there is a differ- 
ence between mere motion and useful mo- 
tion, so there is a difference between mere 
thought, or consciousness of existence, and 
useful and intelligent reflection. What can 
be more simple than the art of walking, yet 
it requires years of practice to do it without 
stumbling. Were it possible for a person 
to arrive at maturity without ever having 
walked ; his strength, if he had any, would 
give his first attempts but little superiority 
over the futile efforts of the infant; but as 
strength is derived from exercise, he would 
be in that, also, deficient. “ It is much the 
same with the reasoning powers: without 
practice, the man is not only ignorant how 
to use them, but he is destitute of intellec- 
tual strength ; and as it is scarcely practica- 
ble to make a person understand the value 
of what he never had, and of which he has 
no conception, so it is proportionally diffi- 
cult to convince ignorant persons of the 
value of reason, and the importance of cul- 
tivating their intellectual faculties. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge has done much towards correct- 
ing immorality and vice, by improving 
men’s minds, and giving them a taste for 
higher and nobler enjoyments ; and it might 
do more, were greater discretion used in 
the selection of their works, and more regu- 
larity observed in publishing, not allowing 
years to intervene between the numbers of 
a treatise, and thereby rendering it, for the 
time, useless. 

The propriety of admitting the working- 
classes, gratuitously, to exhibitions of paint- 
ing and sculpture, has been suggested as a 
means of improving their taste and exalting 
their minds ; and I think if they were ad- 
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mitted freely to the royal palaces, parks, 
and gardens, the abbeys, cathedrals, and 
other public buildings, it would do much 
towards raising them from the grovelling 
pursuits in which, at present, they are en- 
gaged, 

Mechanics’ Institutions have been another 
powerful means of raising and improving 
the human intellect; and the establishment 
of coffee and reading rooms, may be said 
to constitute a new era in the history-of the 
human mind, substituting, as they do, a 
sober for an intoxicating beverage, quiet for 
noise, and wholesome intellectual entertain- 
ment for gaming and strife. All these means 
united would do much towards forming the 
taste, improving the mind, and thereby re- 
fining and humanizing the man ; for as it 
has been observed by a lover of natural 
sublimity, speaking of the majestic Snowden, 
“that it was impossible to ascend to its 
summit, and not come down a better man,” 
so I believe it impossible frequently to con- 
template the beauties and wonders of na- 
ture and art, without improving in morals, 
as well as increasing in wisdom. 

“ As when a wretch, from thick polluted air, 
Darkness, and stench, and suffocating damps, 
And dungeon-horrors, by kind fate discharged, 
Climbs some fair eminence, where wther pure 
Surrounds him, and Elysian prospects rise ; 
His heart exults, his spirits cast their load, 

As if new-born, he triumphs in the change ! 
So joys the soul, when from inglorious aims 
And sordid sweets, from feculence and froth 
Of ties terrestrial, set at large, she mounts 

To reason’s region, her own element, 

Breathes hopes immortal, and affects the skies.” 

But while the success, attending the efforts 
made :to raise the intellectual and moral 
character of the working-classes, has been 
sufficient to cheer the hearts and strengthen 
the hands of those philanthropists who 
have devoted time, talents, and wealth to 
this great work, past experience convinces 
us, that we must begin with youth, if we 
would accomplish any great and general 
improvement in the human mind. Our 
youth must be taught to think. They who 
suppose education consists in merely teach- 
ing children the knowledge of letters and 
figures, have but an imperfect idea of the 
“ delightful task,” which is 

= to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the — idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 


These are objects not to be attained by a 
mere knowledge of letters. Reason forms 
the grand distinction between the human 
race and the brute creation ; but reason un- 
cultivated is dormant, and a dormant faculty 
is wholly inoperative ; consequently, where 
the intellectual powers or reasoning facul- 
ties are not cultivated, and brought into 
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action by a judicious system of instruction, 
no difference can be seen between immortal 
man, and the brutes which perish. Enough 
has already been said, to prove that reason 
cannot act unless properly trained ; and while 
this noble faculty lies dormant, no benefit can 
be derived from its mere ion. 

Much has been said, both by way of 
boast and sneer, respecting the “ march of 
intellect.” But, alas! where is it? We 
read of such a thing; but among men, 
where shall we find it? Much has 
been said, also, about the march of 
education, and it is echoed from place to 
eon that “ the school-master is abroad.” 

ignorance I see on all sides, loudly 
roclaims he is not at home ! I do not deny 
that the knowledge of letters is more widely 
diffused than formerly ; but I do assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that little, very 
little, has been done towards the cultivation 
of the intellect, towards training and bring- 
ing into action that ennobling faculty, Rea- 
son, which raises man above the animal 
tribes. The “march of intellect” has 
scarcely yet commenced, neither will it, until 
an efficient system of mental cultivation is 
adopted in our schools, 

It has been asserted, that memory is the 
only faculty of which the teacher can avail 
himself; a more erroneous and pernicious 
opinion could not be entertained. Yet it 
has been very generally adopted, and to this 
may be ascribed, in part, the past inefficiency 
of education, for no beneficial results can be 
expected from burdening the memory, while 
the reason is neglected; nor will any great 
improvement in morals be effected, until a 
more intellectual system of education is 
generally pursued ; and, therefore, in con- 
clusion, I shall submit to the reader the foi- 
lowing brief outline of such a system. 

The pupils having been taught reading, 
writing, and the first four rules of arithmetic, 
the teacher ought to commence a course of 
instruction in Geometry, which may be 
done by writing on boards the definitions, 
postulates, and axioms, and hanging them 
up in the school-room, frequently directing 
the attention of the pupils to them, and 
instructing and questioning them upon their 
import, until he is satisfied they are per- 
fectly understood and remembered. He 
may then proceed with the propositions, by 
working one with chalk on a black board 
before the pupils, explaining and demon- 
strating it as he goes on, and questioning 
They ought 


them until they understand it. 
then to endeavour to work the same propo- 
sition on their slates without assistance, and 
shew it to him, when, if wrong, he must 
point out the error, and make them do it 
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again, after which they may proceed in the 
same manner with the next, and so on. 
This process may wy aed slow at first, but 
the pupils will soon me expert, and it 
will be found an easy and pleasant way of 
training youth to form comparisons and 
draw conclusions, which are the first steps 
towards correct reasoning. 

From reasoning on geometrical questions, 
an ingenious teacher will find it easy to 
advance to questions in philosophy, and 
from thence to theology, thus gradually 
proceeding from things seen to things un- 
seen, from things natural to things spiritual, 
not by encumbering the memory with 
words, but by enlightening the mind with 
clear and correct ideas, For however highly 
creeds and catechisms may be prized, and 
however valuable they may be in the hands 
of intelligent christian parents, who, teach- 
ing their own children, will explain them in 
a manner adapted to the juvenile under- 
standing, it is well-known that they are 
more frequently learnt than understood ; and 
much as some may think of committing to 
memory, in youth, words only to be under- 
stood in after life, ere which they will pro- 
bably be forgotten, it must be admitted, 
that time might be more profitably em- 
ployed in acquiring correct ideas. 

fhe existence of the Supreme Being, 
his attributes, his cognizance of human ac- 
tions, man’s immortality, a future state of 
rewards and punishments, the inspiration of 
the scriptures, the duty of prayer, &c. &ec., 
may all be demonstrated by a process that 
will not rise above the comprehension of a 
school-boy. Thus will the mind be im- 
proved by exercising its powers in reascning 
on the great fundamental truths and doc- 
trines of Christianity, teaching not the dif- 
ferences, but the agreements, of Christians, 
and preparing the mind to receive that 
charity which beareth, believeth, hopeth, 
and endureth all things. 

Does any one object to reasoning on reli- 
gious subjects, and assert it to be our duty 

ively to receive, and implicitly to be- 
ieve, the doctrines contained in our autho- 
rized formularies? I would remind him, 
that it is the duty of all, at all times, to be 
able to give a reason for the hope which is 
in them, and thus put to silence gainsayers. 
He who takes his religious opinions without 
examination or reflection, cannot be stedfast 
in the faith; for “ Reason is the root, fair 
Faith is but the flower,” and he will be 
liable to be carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, and to fall an easy prey to the 
sophistries of designing sceptics. But those 
who have the truths of religion demonstrated 
to them, and their minds exercised by rea- 
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soning, will be established in its principles, 
and be proof against all the snares and 
temptations of man’s arch enemy, and his 
most subtile agents. 

The teacher ought further to use his utmost 
endeavour to implant in his pupils a taste 
for instructive and profitable reading, and to 
lead them to reflect on what they read, and 
to understand it, by frequent questions and 
explanations. Nothing will tend more to 
improve the taste, cultivate the intellect, and 
exalt the man, than extensive reading, where 
a judicious selection of books has been 
made, and it has been accompanied by 
suitable instruction. 

To aid them in understanding what they 
read, they ought to be instructed in geogra- 
phy, and have maps explained to them ; the 
latter might easily be done, by drawing a 
plan of the neighbourhood in which they 
live. ‘As the mind expands, such pictures, 
figures, and other works of art as lie within 
their reach, may be exhibited, and their 
respective beauties and defects pointed out, 
mn thus the principles of true criticism 
will be implanted in their minds, without 
which there can be no real taste. Further, 
the elements of astronomy, zoology, ento- 
mology, botany, mineralogy, conchology, 
and the various sciences embraced by 
natural philosophy, might be introduced to 
their notice, thus leading them 


(—=—< for prospects of delight, 

To some not steep, though philosophic, height, 

Thence to exhibit to their wond’ring eyes 

Yon circling worlds, their distance, and their size, 

The moons of Jove, and Saturn’s belted-ball, 

And the harmonious order of them all ; 

To shew them in an insect or a flow’r 

Such microscopic proof of skill and pow’r, 

As, hid from ages past, God now displays, 

To combat atheists with in modern days ; 

To spread the Earth before them, and commend, 

With designation of the finger’s end, 

Its various parts to their attentive note, 

Thus bringing home to them the most remote ; 

To teach their hearts to glow with gen’rous flame, 

Caught from the deeds of men of ancient fame : 

And, more then all, with commendation due, 

To set some living worthy in their view, 

Whose fair example may at once inspire 

A wish to copy, what they must admire. 

Such knowledge gain’d betimes, and which appears, 

Though solid, not too weighty for their years, 

Sweet in itself, and not forbidding sport, 

When health demands it, of athletic sort, 

— make them—what some lovely boys have 
n, 

And more than one, perhaps, that I have seen— 

An evidence and reprehension both 

Of the mere school-boy’s lean and tardy growth.” 


Not that I consider it possible or neces- 
sary for children to remain long enough at 
school to acquire a profound knowledge of 
all these sciences, but merely to give them 
an opportunity of making a choice of one, 
the study of which may furnish amusement 
for the leisure hours of after life. This will 
impart a sufficiency of preliminary instruction 
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to qualify them for future study, and provide 
a cheap, innocent, improving, and satisfying 
recreation. 

Does any one object that “ a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing?” Admitting the 
truth of the assertion, I ask, What is a little 
learning? A knowledge of the alphabet is 
a little learning ; there can be no less, and 
if a little learning is dangerous, the smallest 
possible quantity of learning must be fraught 
with the greatest possible danger ; and as it 
is impossible to aye the acquisition of 
a little learning, the only remedy is, to im- 
part as much as possible, since it must be 
evident that every advance in knowledge 
must be a remove from the dangerous 
point. But as 1 have in a former article * 
answered the most popular objections to 
universal and cnlinied education, I shall 
conclude with exhorting every true patriot 
and philanthropist to exert himself in the 
cause of universal education and mental 
cultivation. 

London, June 5th, 1832. G. Y. 

-_> 
ON TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Ep:tor, 
Sir,—Having, in common with most of 
your readers, heard much of Temperance 
Societies, and believing the subject to be 
one of great importance, may I beg to sug- 
gest a few thoughts upon it, through the 
medium of the Imperial Magazine. In so 
doing, I have no wish to convey an idea 
that your readers in general need any 
remarks of mine on the subject of tempe- 
rance as a christian virtue; but they may 
have many doubts on the subject of tem- 
rance societies, which I should feel it a 
igh honour to be instrumental in re- 
moving. 

If I should venture to remark, that much 
misconception seems to prevail on the sub- 
ject, the observation will not be considered 
arrogant, when coupled with the confession, 
that few have participated more largely in 
this than myself. When I first heard of these 
societies, I scarcely thought them worthy of 
serious notice, and placed them amongst 
those well-intended but utopian schemes 
which sometimes float in the minds of worthy 

ple, who have more zeal than know- 
edge, and yet are aiming to do good. 
However, an attentive reading of some of 
the publications of the society, brought 
home to my mind a conviction, which I felt 
it impossible to resist, that it was my imme- 
diate duty to abstain altogether from ardent 
spirits, except for medicinal purposes, and 





* “On the Importance of Educating the Children 
of the Poor.”—Imp. Mag. July, 1831, page 321. 
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to do all I could to persuade others to do 
the same. Still I felt a very strong objec- 
tion to signing a declaration to that effect— 
it appeared to me, that having resolved for 
myself, my signature was, to say the least, 
quite unnecessary ; and [ thought it would 
savour a little of ostentation, and be like 
saying to ail the world,—Come, see! how 
temperate I am! 

But, upon a close examination, I became 
most deeply and thoroughly convinced of 
the fallacy of such reasoning ; and felt it an 
honour and privilege to be permitted to 
add my humble name,—indeed, had not 
this been previously attended to, what I 
heard at the late important and memorable 
meeting at Exeter Hall would, I think, have 
decided the matter at once. 

Amongst the tracts issued by the society, 
there is one written by the Solicitor-general 
of Ireland, entitled, ‘ Objections to Sub- 
scribing a Declaration against the Use of 
Ardent Spirits, considered and answered.” 
To that tract I would most earnestly call 
the attention of those of your readers who 
may still hesitate ; and thankful shall I be, 
if they will read and weigh its contents, fol- 
lowing the perusal with prayer for divine 
direction. The fear of occupying too much 
space in your pages, alone prevents me 
from transcribing page 3, and requesting 
its insertion in connexion with these imper- 
fect hints. 

Let none imagine that they are out of 
the reach of danger from intemperance. 
No doubt, many have thought the same, 
who are fallen into disgrace and ruin, and 
on this subject, “let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall.” And, let 
none imagine that neutrality here, is a 
matter of small importance. Let not the 
temperate man lend himself to the opposite 
side of this great question. By the provi- 
dence of God, we are now furnished with 
an opportunity of doing that which may 
produce the most beneficial effects on the 
minds of our children, and many others 
within the circle of our influence. It may 
be said by some, that this applies only to 
public characters, or at least to those whose 
circle of influence is large,—this, however, 
is a great mistake. A certain writer 
remarks, ‘That every man has a circle of 
influence, whether he has clothes to his 
back, or not.” Let us then willingly, joy- 
fully, give our influence on this point, to 
the side of temperance. Why should we 
not do so? If we think that on our own 
account it is unnecessary—still let us think 
of others—let us think of the general wel- 
fare—let us not on this subject live any 
longer to ourselves, but giving thanks to 
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God that such a noble stand is made 
against one great source of misery and 
crime. Let us not withhold our individual 
sanction from a plan which must be inno- 
cent, which has already been attended 
with innumerable personal and relative 
advantages, and which, if generally sanc- 
tioned, may be productive of the happiest 
effects in all classes of the community. 

The tract to which I have referred, as 
well as the other publication of the society, 
may be obtained, I believe, either at the 
office of the Temperance Society, or at 
Mr. Bagster, Bookseller, Paternoster Row. 
— Permit me to subscribe myself, yours, 
very respectfully, 

A Constant Reaper. 

June 22, 1832. 

as 
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On concluding the last article, we noted, 
“Thus far our discourse has been solely 
upon that magnificent luminary—the Sun 
—the ascendant of day; under the im- 
pression that all which is related by the 
inspired penman, Moses, of and respecting 
this orb, had a direct reference to the whole 
universe. It remains, that we discourse on 
the inferior luminary—the Moon—the as- 
cendant of night, separately ; because what 
is said of the moon, refers to this one sphere, 
our earth, almost exclusively.” 

Eternity knows no period, and it is the 

rovince of time to note its own progress ; 
use its existence is short and fleeting, 
and passing away, it bears with it all its 
being, who, amidst the swift career on which 
they are borne forward, need to be warned 
of this at every stage toward that futurity, 
into which they must so soon be launched ; 
and no note can be more striking than 
periodical orbs, alternately illumed and 
dark, in the stillness of evening, the gloom 
of midnight, or at the dawn of day. The 
moon, therefore, the ascendant of night, is 
at once an enlightener and a monitor to 
mankind, Light was pronounced to be 
beautifully perfect before the sun was, and, 
in concert with the moon, no addition is 
made to that crown of creation; but cer- 
tainly the sun eminently, and the moon 
in its degree, tend to the diffusion of light, 
and of course increase its splendour and its 
usefulness in creation. 

Light, while it does not appear to be one 
with the body of the sun, is certainly not 
attached to the moon ; for the moon, like 
the earth, is an opaque sphere; but the 
rays of light which issue from the luminous 
circumambient assemblage of light near 
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the sun, and strike the surface of the moon, 
are reflected thence to our earth, in great 
plenitude ; because the earth is near the 
moon, and being a much larger sphere than 
it, receives many of these rays, and thus 
prevents them from being diffused through 
space. 

In the exercise, however, of this import- 
ant office, the diffusion of light, the earth is 
a moon, or light to the moon; and by 
reason of its superior magnitude, and being 
of course equally near, it is to the moon a 
powerful light indeed. Every single planet 
is also a light to its fellow planets; and 
those planets which are furnished with 
satellites, have moons at hand, and are 
moons to these, in a manner similar to our 
moon and our earth ; while the great planet 
Saturn is furnished with a luminous ring, 
and the yet greater planet Jupiter with 
splendid belts, all of which, by reflection, 
diffuse light. Thus, light, that essential 
substance to creation, is kept in incessant 
action; and diffused and re-diffused in and 
throughout the universe, in perpetuity ; and 
thus the assemblage of light constituting the 
sun, by its incessant action converts every 
planet in this system into a moon or a star 
to all the rest. 

It is the language of Elohim to us, upon 
our earth, which announces the moon, to 
be a light to rule the night, in concert with 
the stars ; because of its immediate vicinity 
to our abode; knowing that its vicinity 
would erect it into a greater light, during 
the absence of the sun’s rays, than any 
other orb in the system. Had inspiration 
been vouchsafed, (and who knows that it 
has not?) to an inhabitant of any other 
sphere, then, instead of our moon, the 
moon, or moons, or ring, or belt, or per- 
haps, the nearest sphere, would have been 
announced, to be a light to rule the night, 
in a manner somewhat similar to the an- 
nouncement made to us in respect of our 
moon. 

The sun is the ascendant of day. When 
he arises, every star is eclipsed; yea, even 
those which shine with light independent 
of and similar to his own: not a single 
luminary is visible throughout creation ; in 
the blaze of his beams all other light is lost. 
The moon is, also, the ascendant of our 
night: When she arises, every star fades 
before her splendour, and the united light 
issuing from every orb in creation is by no 
means equal to the light which, reflected 
from her surface, lustres the earth. It is, 
therefore, true ; “ Elohim formed two mag- 
nificent luminaries : the grander, ascendant 
of day; and the inferior, of night.” There 
they are, established in the expanse of 
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heaven, to diffuse light throughout the ter- 
raqueous—our earth— consisting of land 
and water. Lift up your eyes, O ye na- 
tions; behold these, and praise the Creator. 

Were all the planets in a state of rest, 
certain portions of them would be involved 
in perpetual darkness, other portions would 
enjoy a twilight, and the remaining parts, 
in the full blaze of unceasing day, would 
be parched with heat intolerable. _How 
salubrious, how beautiful, are the alterna- 
tions of night and day; and with what 
serenity and ease do these flow out of the 
rotary motions of the spheres! 

“ For signs let these be.” This is equally 
manifest, upon the earth, in respect of the 
moon as of the sun. The frequent and 
obvious changes in the position of the 
moon, in the area of its enlightened surface, 
and in the quantity of light reflected there- 
from to the earth, are so obvious, that they 
are proverbial; and to say of any thing, 
that it is as changeable as the moon, is to 
mark it with a note of instability in the 
extreme. Yet, amidst all these changes, 
the precision of its full and wane, and of 
every intermediate period therein, are sub- 
jects to be calculated upon to a second of 
time, long prior to these results, and thus 
are the lunar months signs throughout the 
solar year. 

What a sign from month to month, of 
light and darkness, in their alternations and 
separations, of influx and reflux in the 
oceans and atmospheres, and of the sta- 
bility of creation in its orbs, does this fleet- 
ing orb present—ever changing and eccen- 
tric, yet precise in its periods as the earth, 
and stable as the mountains; whoso runneth 
may read, in letters of light there, the verity 
of inspiration from Deity to men, and the 
truth of God, in His word and in His 
works ; for, of these is the moon a sign 
throughout the ages of the earth. “ For 
seasons, for days, and for years.” If solar 
days, months, and years, exist, so also do 
lunar; and the round of the seasons is 
meted out on earth, from equinox to equi- 
nox, by the phases of the moon, as dis- 
tinctly as the hand of time can note his 
progressions and periods to mankind. We 
behold the sun and it is day; he is hidden 
behind the earth, and lo, it is night—thick 
darkness surrounds our dwellings, and the 
golden-tinted landscape of day, fraught 
with verdure and joy, ceases from before 
us; anon the silver moon arises, and its 
milder day diffuses, far and wide, that joy 
which fled with the setting sun, to remoter 
regions of our sphere; and anew, above, 
beneath and around, it reigns, in light, 
ascendant of night, recreating vision ; but 
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no sooner does it sink in the west, than 
night returns, with all its gloom ; and even 
the unclouded horizon, blest with the rays 
of myriad astral orbs, compared with the 
lunar splendours, is night to man. 
“Elohim formed two magnificent lumi- 
naries—the grand 


inferior, of night; and the stars also*,” 


Having treated at large upon these two 
luminaries, we now treat of, “The stars 
also.” The planets of the solar system, by 
reflecting the sun’s rays, are stars.to us j 
and because they each move in an orbit, 
thus wandering about*the universe, they 
form a contrast with those which we deno- 
minate fixed stars, (of which hereafter :) 
thus have we a central sun, wandering 
stars, and a revolving moon, each at once 
useful and ornamental! to our system. The 
_planets always shine, like stars to us, when 
they are not eclipsed by each other, by the 
sun, or by our earth or moon, both of 
which are planetary stars to them also. 
For the rotary motion of these planets does 
not cause alternations of light and darkness 
to us; however they may turn away one 
face and present another to the sun, being 
spheres, they pareeey reflect the sun’s 
rays into space, many of which continually 
reach us. Thus appropriately does the 
Great Creator call our attention, at once, to 
the whole host—central, primary, and se- 
condary, of diffusers of light throughout the 
universe. 

We proceed, finally, to “The stars also.” 
Those spheres which we behold far and 
wide through space, whose light evidently 
proceeds, like the light from our sun, from 
themselves—those suns of systems nume- 
rous and grand, of whose creative day we 
know not, formed long ere time with us 
began his note ; yet each of import equal ; 
yea, perhaps, more vast than midst this 
universe aught appears: all these were not, 
until He willed, who called forth all our 
spheres, for here the record stands, Elohim 
made the stars also. 

The creation recorded by Moses so mi- 
nutely, is that of a single star, namely, our 
sun, with all its accompaniments ; the no- 
tice, therefore, given on the day, when the 
grandeur of this star was consummated, 
that Elohim created all the other stars, 
leads us up to the astral regions, most op- 
portunely, there to contemplate the majestic 
works of God; and surely here we may, 
with every propriety, be employed, to ad- 
vantage, on the detail of these radiant 
orbs 


Were we to contend that all the stars 
were formed prior to our own, by the cre- 
ation of matter, in the first instance, and of 
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light, and the subsequent formations of this 
matter and this light into orbs and lumi- 
naries, in a manner similar to the création 
and formation of this universe, we should 
be borne out by the text, which on the day 
of the erection of the sun into a luminary, 


er, ascendant of day; the rts the same of the stars also. But, 


withstanding all the light which then 
existed, from previous creations, in space, 
such was in the beginning the declared 
darkness of that portion thereof, which was 
destined to receive our system, that a new 
creation of light, to subserve all its purposes, 
was pt necessary as if light had not 
existed in space at all. darkness of our 
night, in the absence of the moon, notwith- 
standing the action of the sun is incessant, 
and even at midnight, we have only the 
shade of the earth between us and the sun’s 
rays—and also have a plenum of latent 
light above and around us, to be acted 
upon by the astral rays—must convince us 
that, in the absence of all these, darkness 
itself would have reigned in this portion of 
space, as it did in the beginning, maugre 
all the astral light in existence. The uni- 
versality and plenitude of light, so obvious 
in and so necessary to the well-being of 
the universe, never could have been sup- 
plied from such distant sources as the stars, 
-—the want was at once beheld and sup- 
plied by a creation of light. 

Into whatever portion of space we turn 
our eyes, in a clear evening, there we be- 
hold the stars, at nearer or greater dis- 
tances, differing each from each in 
radiance, but all shining forth, and formin 
in the concave of heaven one lustrous 
whole. But in that portion of space which 
we denominate the milky way, multitudi- 
nous stars, clustered thick, arrest our vision, 
and form a galaxy of light so brilliant, that 
the contemplating soul, carried out of itself, 
is amazed at the stupendous grandeur of 
the scene. Yet if, in addition to the eye, 
a telescope is resorted to, myriads, erst hid- 
den, greet the extended vision, star beyond 
star, far and yet farther, amidst the bound- 
less canopy, appears; and a yet more pow- 
erful telescope still launches into space, dis- 
closing at every step, whole hosts of 
radiance, countless, immeasurable, ap- 
— infinite. Thousands, yea, mil- 
ions of these glittering orbs rear thus with- 
in our ken, and by analogy, millions more, 
yet farther on, exist effulgent: all nume- 
ration ceases, in opening fields of light, and, 
lost in wonder, the enraptured soul ex- 
claims, “ O Lord, our Lord, how excellent 
is thy name in all the earth! who hast set 
thy glory above the heavens. When I con. 
sider thy heavens, the works of thy fingers ; 
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the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him ?” 

Contemplating each of these stars, similar 
to our own, to be central suns, and furnish- 
ed with revolving planets—a system each, 
within itself, fraught with verdure and with 
life, we are led up to innumerable millions 
of beings—beings of intelligence, meet for 
these fields of light, whose Father is our 
Father—the Father of earths and heavens, 
over all in providence and grace, God 
blessed for ever. Who, that thus views 
Him, in the exercise of his glorious bene- 
ficence, feeding and upholding all these, 
can receive his good, and withhold the sole 
return of praise? ‘ Praise ye Him, all ye 
stars of light, and all ye sons of men!” 

Amidst the milky way, the clustering 
stars seem too thick set to admit of pla- 
netary systems, and therefore numbers of 
these are deemed by astronomers to be 
habitable worlds, furnished with luminous 
appendages, like our sun, revolving round, 
and, if not round, near each other. Yet be- 
wildered amidst their immensity, each to 
each shining equally as to us, in the obli- 
quity of the range of vision, we may be, 
and I apprehend we are, deceived, as to 
the distances of these orbs from each other, 
and as to the space required for a system. 
A planetary system does not require a 
sphere, the diameter of which is equal to 

e diameter of the orbit of its utmost 
a, with its atmosphere, on its equator, 

ut a broad ring or cylinder, in space, for 
the action of its orbs ; and these cylinders 
thay, in parallel ranges, be so disposed that 
they appear to us, at this immense, this 
immeasurable distance, much nearer than 
they really are. Thus worlds to worlds 
may roll by us unseen and unimagined 
amidst that field of light which, radiant 
above all, illumines heaven : and if there, 
elsewhere also; for what is the utmost 
stretch of our most extended vision? It is, 
in infinite space, a mere point, compared 
with the immeasurable whole. In the con- 
templation of such vastness, our utmost 
faculties shrink back upon themselves, 
rather than soar aloft, afraid to tempt the 
giddy height, and fall. Yet, “Lift u 
your eyes on high, and behold who hat! 
created these things, that bringeth out their 
host by number: He calleth them all by 
names; by the greatness of his might, for 
that he is strong in power, not one faileth. 
! It is He that sitteth upon the circle of the 
earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers ; that stretcheth out the hea- 
vens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out 
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as a tent to dwell in; hast thou not known, 
hast thou not heard, that the everlasting 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends 
of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ? 
There is no searching of his understanding : 
in his works, then, behold your God !” 
Isaiah xl. 

Yet there are stars which wander, yea, 
more eccentric these than planetary orbs, 
within this universe ; and not within, alone, 
do these wander, but, wide and far, from 
systems into space, There may be trath in 
the annexed lines, 

“ Behold, to all connecting mean, 
Vast wandering stars of glaring sheen, 
With luminous trail—huge comets speed, 
ee system ; as the reed, 
Woof binds to warp, uniting fair 
System to system, midst the air.” 

These eccentric orbs, the comets, while 
their portentous glare often affrights whole 
nations, do not appear to light 
within or around themselves, like our sun, 
but to derive light and heat by near ap- 
proaches to the sun, on their periodical 
returns to that luminary. We may even 
conjecture, as above, that from sun to sun 
these wander, deriving light from each and 
heat, heralds of space to systems numerous, 
and witnesses to all of His Almighty power 
who called them forth, and onward bears 
them in their course, by laws created for 
their sole guidance, durable as time. 

* And Elohim surveyed the whole, and, 
behold, it was beautifully perfect.” The 
beauty and perfection of light is obvious : 
the most learned philosopher appreciates 
these, amidst his profoundest researches ; 
and this beauty and perfection are every 
where so evident and splendid, that men of 
every grade behold them with admiration. 
If this is true of light, it is by no means 
less so of the luminaries which were this 
day called into existence by the omnific 
Word : their beauty, their perfection, their 
glorious ascendancy on high, even to this 
day, bear unimpaired testimony to the 
sublime truths expressed by Elohim on this 
occasion ; and to which we say, Amen. 

“ The evening was, and the morning was, 
the fourth day!” This day, diverse to all 
former days, completes the solar system : 
the robe of light, Lenten worn by Elo- 
him, is girded upon the central orb ; and 
it, in his stead, becomes the sun of the 
universe—the ascendant of day therein. 
In this robe, the sun shines forth to worlds, 
the image of that uncreated light—that 
glory which perpetually emanates from 
Him, who was, who is, and eternally will 
be, Lord of all. 

King Square, Feb. 15. 1832. 

W. CoLtpweE-Lt. 
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TUE FISHERMAN. 


THE FISHERMAN. 
_ (Founded on fact.) 
“ God moves in a mysteridus way, 
His wondets to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 
in unfathomable mines 


He treasures ub his bright designs, 
treasures u t des 
Ket celkt tos ores will.” 


Ar a time of general sorrow, amid accumu- 
lated distress and devastation, such as storm 
and tempest leave behind in their career of 
confusion, destruction, and death, an iso- 
lated case is easily passed over; and the 
heart, in its pity for the suffering mass, can 
scarcely confine itself to one, however high 
the climax of woe may rise. Notwithstand- 
ing, there are to be found who can 
behold individual woe prominent in wretch- 
edness, without feeling emotions of sympathy 
awakened in their icy bosoms; yet it is pre- 
sumed that few, if any, can read the follow- 
ing brief narrative, though not a tale of 
yesterday, with indifference. 

John Thomas was the only son of Richard 
Thomas, an industrious and skilful fisher- 
man; who, after plodding through three- 
score and seven years, quitted “this vale 
Of tears,” to take ion of “an house 
not made with oe gee in the heavens,” 
In less than twenty years, from the death of 
his father, John, with the fruits of his pro- 
fession, and the gleaning of a transaction 
unknown to the writer, erected a small but 
convenient cottage, in one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque creeks in the west 
of England. 

In this sequestered spot where 
piled by God on high, 

The giant mountains almost touch the sky, 

he lived in the possession of Agur’s wish, 
a stranger to “ vanity and lies,” and neither 

nor rich. He had a worthy sea-boat 
well furnished, decent and sufficient furni- 
ture for his house, a faithful dog, the con- 
stant companion of his nautical labours, and 
an affectionate sister, who for several years 
performed the simple domestic occupations 
of his humble mansion. A sister beloved 
indeed, 





“__. and few are such, 
Or torn by death away.” 

In the autumn of 1817, Mary Thomas 
left time, to appear before the tribunal of 
. John was not insensible to his loss ; 
but while he wept, he rejoiced that his be- 
loved sister had finished her course, and bade 
adieu to the world, “in sure and certain 
of the resurrection to eternal life.” 
Time rolled on, and the fisherman pursued 
the “ noiseless tenor of his way.” Often at 
the dawn of day, as he passed the door of 


Harry Jones the mason, he heard with de- 
light the merry voice of the old man’s 
daughter, vying with the lark, as he beat 
the morning air with rapid wing, and 
beyond the scene of mortal eye—- 
and as he returned in the evening, John 
knew no creed of politeness which should 
prevent him from peéping through the win- 
dow, and listening to the same sweet voice 
reading to her aged parents the word of 
God. He sought opportunity, and hesitated 
not to tell her he loved :—ere the sun had 
finished his annual race, Jane was in 
sion of his heart and his hopes, aa, with 
the ready consent of her parents, became the 
fisherman’s wife. ‘*The house is not very 
nice now,” said John when he took his 
bride to her new home, “ but I know you 
will soon make all shine like a shilling.” Jane 
speedily planned many improvements ; and 
as she was telling John her little plans, he 
caught her to his throbbing bosom, and, as 
she returned the gentle pressure, each whis- 
pered, “ Shall we not be happy ?” and they 
were happy. Content in the situation in 
which a benevolent Providence had placed 
them, and happy in the possession of each 
other, 
“They thought, they felt, ey wish’d the same, 
They seem'd for each to live ; 
And yet a hand was sent to strike 
What mercy seem'’d to give.” 

Only a month and a few days had glided 
away, since the morning of their nuptials, 
when, on the evening which preceded the 
tempest, the recollection of which will never 
be effaced from the memories of the inha- 
bitants of the west, John, as usual, secured 
his boat, and returned to his home ; and as 
he sat with his spouse at their plain but am- 
ple repast, the hollow rush of wind without 
gave indications of a coming storm. “Louder 
and louder still,” said John ; “ if it continues 
in this way much longer, I shall wish my 
boat hauled up.” They bent their knee at 
the family altar, and retired to rest; but as 
the storm continued to increase between 
two and three o'clock, he quitted his bed, at 
the same time observing to his wife, “ The 
tide is coming in, and if I don’t get my 
boat up, she’ll go to pieces.” “ But there is 
‘danger, do not go, my dear,” said Jane ; “‘ the 
night is so dark and terrible, that I am afraid 
some harm will befall you.” “ Jane,” 
replied the affectionate husband, “ don’t 
alarm yourself, I am not afraid of storm 
and —— Is not my life in the hands 
of my Maker? Is it not my duty, and 
interest too, to save my boat? I go then 
in the path of duty, under the providential 
care of Him who doeth “ all things well.” 
* May our heavenly Father be with you, and 
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protect you,” said she, ag John and his 
faithful Swim departed. 

Jane made no efforts to sleep ; with many 

rayers for his safety, she accompanied her 


ohn, in imagination, along the ” of 
danger, and each gust of wind to her ap- 
red to increase in violence, as the period 
of his absence lengthened. She calculated 
the distance he had to go—allowed for de- 
lays—doubled that period—and herhusband 
returned not. Wearied with watching, she 
arose, and saw the awful night departing, 
leaving to the doubtful morning the legacy 
of its terrors, Her fears now increased, for 
as she gazed, she saw only one drear tu- 
multuous watery expanse ; and the confused 
rush of wind and waves, which swelled upon 
her ear, convinced her that the waters fad 
become a mighty destroying flood. A few 
hasty thoughts darted through her mind, 
and she resolved to share her husband’s 
danger, and, if it might be so, his grave. 
She quickly dressed, and, drawing ber cloak 
close around her, with hasty steps proceeded 
towards the place where she knew the boat 
was kept ; but ere she had gone a hundred 
yards, her way was stopped by the rising 
waters. Before her lurked certain destruc- 
tion, and why should she return to the soli- 
misery of her home ? 
hile yet she paused in an agony of 
doubt and fear, the quick barking of a dog 
was heard—again the same sound, but more 
loud, caught her ear, and she recognized the 
voice of Swim. She turned toward the spot ; 
the wind and rain continued in unabated 
violence—the liyhtning gleamed fearfully 
on the foaming billows of the deep, reveal- 
ing in quick succession heaps of floating 
masses, and the loud thunder in repeated 
peals proclaimed the terrors of agitated 
nature, 

Again she heard the voice of Swim ; his 
bark was now brief, and followed by a 
lengthened howl, which seemed to pause 
only because the power of utterance was 
nearly past—it seemed to speak to her of 
danger certain and unalleviable by mortal 
hand. She cast her streaming eyes towards 
heaven, “ Father of mercies,” she cried, 
“thy will be done!” and in breathless 
apprehension sunk on the ground. At 
length the storm in a measure subsided, and 
the increasing light rendered the scene 
around her partially visible. She rose, and 
the first sight that met her view, were the 
bodies of a man and a dog, in the water, 
entangled in the rigging of a boat, the 
latter holding the leg of the man’s trowsers 
firmly in bis teeth, but the man was dead, 
Jane looked at the fearful sight for a mo- 
ment, and knew it to be her John, and his 
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faithful Swim. Again she gazed—trembled 
—clasped her hands—looked up, “ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be”—she would have finished the 
sentence, but the words died away on her 
quivering lips—her eyes closed, and she 
sunk down in a state of insensibility. 

The fisherman’s cottage and boat were 
destroyed on that dreadful morning; and 
old Jones’s house is again inhabited by her 
whose voice was wont to vie with the lark’s, 
But when shall it be heard to utter notes of 
rejoicing again? When she shall rejoin ber 
husband in that place, where “God shall 
wipe away all tears from the eyes” cf his 
people, and cause them to dwell where 
“there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain; for the former things are 
passed away,” 

Polperro, May 15th, 1832, 


a ny 


F. H. 


AMERICAN NEGRO COLONY, ESTABLISHED 
AT LIBERIA ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


Tue following article, which furnishes some 
gleams of yeu to the progeny of Ham, 
will be perused with much interest by every 
friend of negro emancipation. In their 
report for the year 1831, the Pennsylvanian 
Colonization Society thus introduce this 
important subject. 

“Slavery, and its inconsistency with the 
dictates of Christianity, have long been 
freely acknowledged and deeply lamented 
by the people of the United States,—and 
its removal, is the great problem which has 
occupied the attention of her best and 
wisest men. 

“So far back as 1698, the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, to put an end to the intro- 
duction of slaves, laid a duty of £10 per 
head, upon their importation ; but this od 
nevolent law, together with about fifty of 
similar tenor, which were passed by the 
neighbouring colonies up to the period of 
their Revolution, were all refused the sanc- 
tion of the mother country. The introduc- 
tion of slaves was one of the great causes 
of complaint, which led to their Declaration 
of Independence, dated July 4th, 1776. 

* Scarcely had that struggle ceased, when 
a colony on the coast of Africa, similar to 
that of Liberia, was proposed ; but the pro- 
secution of the slave-trade, by every civi- 
lized wer, defeated these benevolent 
views. In 1796, the plan was again revived » 
in a series of luminous essays by Gerard 
T. Hopkins, a distinguished friend in Balti- 
more; and shortly afterwards, the legisla- 
ture of Virginia, a state containing nearly 
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one-third of the black population of the 
Union, pledged its faith to give up all their 
slaves, provided the United States could 
obtain a proper asylum for them. President 
Jefferson negotiated in vain for a territory 
either in Africa or Brazil; but that great 
state again renewed its pledge in 1816, by 
a vote of 190 to 9, (most of the members 
being slave-holders,) upon which, Gen. C, F. 
Mercer, the Wilberforce of the American 
Congress, opened a correspondence with the 
geen ists of the different states, which 

to the formation of the American 
Colonization Society, on the 1st of January, 
1817. 

“ The great objects of that Society, were 
—the final and entire abolition of slavery, 
providing for the best interests of the blacks, 

y establishing them in independence upon 
the coast of Africa; thus constituting them 
the protectors of the unfortunate natives 
against the inhuman ravages of the slaver, 
and seeking, through them, to spread the 
lights of civilization and Christianity among 
the fifty millions who inhabit those dark 

ons.” 

For the following particulars of this very 
interesting colony, we are indebted to Hin- 
ton’s History and Topography of the United 
States. 

“ For this unhappy race, a star in the East 
has appeared, and the dawn of a brilliant 
day has risen upon them. 

“Fourteen years ago, some benevolent 
individuals formed a society for establishing 
a colony of free negroes on the shores of 
Africa. Like other noble institutions, it has 
had difficulties to contend with which have 
impeded its early progress. Very much has, 
however, already been effected by it—much 
in point of number of individuals benefited 
—but infinitely more in the convincing 
proof afforded them, that, placed in circum- 
stances reasonably favourable, the negro is 
capable of forming a character which may 
make the pride of distinction all his own. 

“One of the earliest acts of the Society 
was, to despatch a competent agent to 
Africa, to explore its coast, and the countries 
bordering upon it, and to select a suitable 
spot for the establishment of the contem- 
plated colony. The Society was eminently 
fortunate in the choice of its agent, as it has 
been generally in those whom it subsequently 
engaged in its service. A selection was 
finally made of a proper district, and a 
purchase of it was effected from the native 
authorities in December, 1822, to which, 
additions have been made, as the growing 
wants of the colony, actual or anticipated, 
required, 

“The country so acquired, upon terms 
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as moderate as those on which the govern- 
ment of the Union extinguishes the Indian 
title to the soil within the United States, 
embraces large tracts of fertile land, capable 
of yielding all the rich and varied produce 
of the tropics, possesses great commercial 
advantages, with an extent of sea-coast of 
from 150 to 200 miles, and enjoys a cli- 
mate well adapted to the negro constitution, 
but providentially fatal to the whites. With- 
in that district the Society founded its colony, 
under the denomination of Liberia, estab- 
lished towns, laid off plantations for the 
colonists, and erected military works for 
their defence. Annually, and as often as the 
pecuniary circumstances of the Society 
would admit, vessels from the ports of the 
United States have been sent to Liberia, 
laden with emigrants, and with utensils, 
rovisions, and other objects for their com- 
ort, No difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining as many colonists as the means of 
the Society were competent to transport ; 
they have been found, indeed, altogether 
inadequate to accommodate all who were 
willing and anxious to go. The rate of ex- 
pense of transportation, and subsistence 
during the voyage, per head, was greater in 
earlier voyages; it was subsequently reduced 
to about twenty dollars, and is believed to 
be susceptible of considerable further reduc- 
tion. The number of colonists, of both 
sexes, amounts now to upwards of 2,000. 

“The colony, in the first period of its 
existence, had some collisions with the native 
tribes, which rose to such a height as to 
break out into open war. The war was 
conducted by the late gallant Mr. Ashmun 
with singular good judgment and fortune, 
and was speedily brought to a successful 
close. It had the effect to impress upon 
the natives a high idea of the skill, bravery, 
and power of the colonists; and having 
since become better acquainted with them, 
perceived the advantages of the colony, and 
gradually acquired a taste for its commerce 
and arts, no further misunderstanding with 
them is apprehended, and the colony is 
daily acquiring a salutary influence over 
them. 

“ The colony has a government adequate 
to the protection of the rights of persons 
and property, and to the preservation of 
order. The agent of the Society combines 
the functions of governor, commander-in. 
chief, and highest judicial officer. The 
colonists share in the government, and elect 
various officers necessary to the administra- 
tion. They appoint, annually, boards or 
committees of public works, of agriculture, 
and of health, which are charged with the 
superintendence of those important interests, 
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It has established schools for the instruction 
of youth, and erected houses of public 
worship, in which divine service is regularly 
performed. And it has a public library of 
1,200 volumes, and a printing-press, which 
issues periodically a gazette. 

“The colonists follow the mechanical 
arts, or agriculture, or commerce, as their 
inclinations or attainments prompt them. 
The land produces rice, cassada, coffee, 
potatoes, and all kinds of garden vegetables ; 
and is capable of yielding sugar-cane, 
indigo, and, in short, all the productions of 
the tropics, It is rich, easily tilled, and 
yields two crops of many articles in the 
circle of a year. They carry on an ad- 
vantageous commerce with the natives by 
exchanges for ivory, gums, dye-stufls, drugs, 
and other articles of African origin ; and 
with the United States, which is annually 
increasing, and which amounted last year, 
to 60,000 dollars, in the produce of the 
colony, and in objects acquired by their 
traftic with the natives ; receiving, in return, 
such supplies of American and other 
manufactures as are best adapted to their 
wants. 

“ Partaking of that general impulse which 
seems to have pervaded American society 
both in its civil and religious aspect during 
the last two or three years, the Colonization 
Society has become increasingly efficient, 
although it has met with opposition from 
contrary points, alike from the advocates of 
emancipation, and from the friends of 
“things as they are” in the southern states ; 
the former maintaining that the tendency of 
the Society was to perpetuate slavery by 
ruining the free blacks,—the latter, that the 
Society aimed directly at some project for 
promoting emancipation. 

“The occurrences of the last year, which 
indicated a considerable tendency to insur- 
rection in the slave states, have produced 
many friends to the Society in the south ; 
and the satisfactory accounts of the prospe- 
rity and happiness of the negroes on their 
original soil, have turned other opponents 
into friends. Many thousand slaves in 
Kentucky, and other states, have been of- 
fered their freedom, without compensation 
from any quarter, as soon as the funds of 
the Society would admit of their being em- 
barked for Liberia; while several of the 
state legislatures have resolved to devote a 
large sum, annually, to enable the free blacks 
to join their brethren in the new republic. 
Indeed, within the last few months, the 
— of the unfortunate African race has 

rightened, in a manner calculated to excite 
the highest hopes for their future destiny.” 

p. 445. 


Subsequent accounts describe this colony 
as being in a flourishing condition, and in 
every respect realizing the anticipations of 
its supporters. We have seen one number 
of the Liberia Herald, which is an honour 
to the colony, considering the disadvantages 
under which it has been printed. It men- 
tions, among other things, that the colonists 
were industrious, their buildings increasing, 
their lands fertile, and their crops abundant. 


—_~s>—- 
NOTE FROM MR. ELLIOTT CRESSON. 


In immediate connexion with the preceding 
account, is the following note, which more 
than confirms all that has been stated in the 
preceding article. : 

Elliott Cresson’s best respects to the 
Editor of the Imperial Magazine, and begs 
leave to commend to his favourable consi- 
deration, the unbound pamphlets relative 
to the civilization and christianizing the 
coast of Africa,—a cause which deeply 
interests the Methodist church in the 
United States, ey as they embrace 
a larger portion of our colonial population 
than any other sect,—and thus, while that 
coast is providentially fatal to the white 
man, they enter upon their missionary la- 
bours with safety, (only two having died 
out of eighty-five that sailed thirteen 
months since, ) and tens of thousands of such 
(slaves,) being offered gratuitously, can be 
landed there at £7.10s. each for passage, &c, 

Elliott Cresson, visiting England as the 
representative of the Colonial Society, 
brought with him the most affectionate 
recommendation of the cause from the 
Rev. George G. Cookman, late of Hull, to 
several of his brethren here. 

Those venerable servants of Africa, Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson, have given it their 
warmest approval,—and the latter thus 
expresses his views,—“ For myself, I freely 
confess, that of all the things which have 
been going on in our favour since the year 
1787, when the abolition of the slave-trade 
was first seriously poupeesé, that which is 
now occurring in the United States, under 
the auspices of your Society, is the most 
important. It surpasses any thing which 
has yet occurred. No sooner had the colony 
of Liberia been established at Cape Mes- 
sinado, than a disposition ap among 
the owners of slaves in the United States to 
give them freedom voluntarily, and, without 
one farthing for compensation, to allow 
them to be sent to the land of their ances. 
tors. This is to me truly astonishing! a 
total change of heart in the planters, so that 
you may now have a hundred thousand 
slaves redeemed without any cost for their 
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‘redemption. Can this almost universal 
feeling, this almost universal change of 
heart, have taken place without the inter- 
vention of the Spirit of God ?” 

Very recent accounts state, that new ap- 
plications from the natives, to be received 
under the protection of the colony, and 
enjoy the benefit of Christian institutions, 
have been numerous; commerce, agricul- 
ture, and morals flourishing. Four expe- 
ditions recently sailed from the United 
States with emigrants ; and, if funds per- 
mitted, many thousands more, who are 
anxiously waiting, would follow them. 
The government is a republic—independent 
of the United States, and the port free to 
all nations. 

19, Adam Street Adelphi. 


—— = 
A WORD FOR THE SLAVES. 


Ir is a pleasing feature in the signs of the 
times, that the voice of the British public is 
so generally lifted up against slavery; and 
that the cause of the oppressed slaves is now 
advocated both in the senate and in many 
other places. But there is one way of doing 
them good, which, perhaps, has not obtained 
so generally as might be desirable—that of 
a direct application to Heaven on their be- 
half. Should they not more generally have 
an interest in the public prayers of Ministers, 
and in the domestic and eosiel supplications 
of Christians ? 

More especially, would it not be a most 
pleasing and interesting circumstance, if 
one evening in the month were set apart, in 
all our different places of worship, for 
special and united prayer for the blessing of 
God on the means adopted for their speedy 
emancipation ? 

Many considerations might be adduced in 
favour of such a practice; but most likely 
the hint is quite sufficient. ied 


—»————— 


ON THE ELECTRIC SPARK BEING ELICITED 
FROM AN ORDINARY MAGNET. 


Tue early part of the present year has been 
rendered memorable by the advancement of 
the science of magneto-electricity; and the 
result some of the philosophers of the pre- 
sent day have obtained, in eliciting from 
the influence of an ordinary magnet an 
electric spark, thus opening a new and in- 
teresting field for philosophical research. 
Mr.W. Sturgeon had found by experiment, 
that the magnetic energies of a galvanic 
conducting wire, were very conspicuously 
exhibited by exercising them on soft iron : 
and that a bar of such iron, properly bent 
into the horse-shoe form, and surrounded 
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by a helix of copper wire, the extremities of 
which were immersed in cups containing 
mercury, in which were the conducting 
wires of a galvanic battery, displayed con- 
siderable magnetic action, and became ca. 
pable of supporting a very considerable 
weight, while under the influence of the 
galvanic action. 

The largest electro-magnet. is that con- 
structed by the American philosophers. It 
is of a horse-shoe form, and weighs about 
sixty pounds: around it are twenty-six coils 
of wire, the united lengths of which are 
eight hundred feet. When excited by about 
five feet of galvanic surface, it is said to 
have supported nearly two tons, We here 
see that the exciting cause of magnetism is 
the action of the galyanic battery; and a 
variety of other interesting experiments in 
electro-magnetics, tends to the conclusion, 
that the magnetic and clectrie fluids are 
nearly allied. 

In the hope of evolving electricity from 
magnetism, several persons have coiled a 
helix round a magnet, and connected both 
its extremities with a galvyanometer; but 
no current of electricity was observed. 
Mr. Faraday, whose Jate researches has led 
to the elicitation of the electric spark, ob- 
served, that if the magnet be withdrawn, or 
introduced into such a helix, a current of 
electricity is produced, whilst the magnet 
is in motion: and thus is obtained the 
interesting result, viz. that the action of the 
magnet is due to electricity; and when a 
piece of metal moves near a magnet so as 
to intersect the magnetic curves, a current 
of electricity is induced in that metal. 

Abovt the end of the year 1831, Mr. 
Faraday communicated a notice of this and 
other phenomena to Mr. Hachette, who 
transmitted them to the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris ; in this notice, Mr. F. states, 
“* that in a particular case he had obtained 
a spark.” This induced Signori Nobili and 
Antinori to repeat the fundamental experi- 
ment, and study it under its various aspects. 
They found that a spiral applied to the cen- 
tral part of the piece of soft iron attached to 
the poles of the magnet, and termed the 
lifter, was in the most advantageous position 
to be subjected to all the influence of the 
magnetic force: and the fact of its inducing 
the electric current in a greater degree than 
when the spiral surrounds the magnet, as 
observed by Nobili, perfectly agrees with 
the observations of Sturgeon, as stated above. 
Nobili and his companion, considering that 
the currents circulated only for the moment 
in which they receded from or approached 
the magnet, concluded, that if they opened 
the circuit in one of those two moments, 
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they might obtain a spark. They accord- 
ingly selected a good horse-shoe magnet, 
the lifter of which they surrounded with a 
copper spiral; they also immersed the ex- 
tremities of the spiral in a cup of mercury ; 
and when one lified a wire out of the mer- 
cury, at the precise moment when the lifter 
was attached to, or detached from, the 
magnet, a spark appeared. 

These two philosophers obtained the 
spark previous to Mr. Faraday, in conse- 
quence of that gentleman being much en- 
gaged in the investigation of other pheno- 
mena connected with magneto-electricity. 
He states, that he has great pleasure in 
bearing witness to the accuracy of their 
reasoning, and also to the success of the 
result. His mode of operating is different 
from that ultimately adopted by them, but 
the result is the same. 

The spark has not yet been obtained, 
except from a temporary magnet, i, e. from 
a magnet in the act of being made or de- 
stroyed. The first spark was obtained by 
Mr. Faraday from a soft-iron magnet, made 
by the influence of electric currents, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Sturgeon. The second spark 
was obtained by Sig. Nobili and Antinori, 
from a soft iron magnet, made so by the 
influence of a common artificial steel mag- 
net. And Mr. Forbes, of Edinburgh, first 
obtained a spark from a soft-iron magnet, 
made so by the influence of the natural 
loadstone. 

By comparing the experiments of Mr. 
Sturgeon, with hee of Mr. Faraday and 
Sig. Nobili, we see, that the magnetic and 
electric fluids are very nearly allied, if not 
actually identified ; and there remains but 
little to be done before they are completely 
so. Some of Mr. Faraday’s experiments 
prove, that the magnetism of the earth is of 
itself sufficient to develop currents of elec- 
tricity; and a wire carried to and fro 
through the air, so as to intersect the mag- 
netic curves, will produce them. Sig. Nobili 
noticed, that a frog placed in the circuit of 
the spirals, was powerfully convulsed each 
time the lifter was separated or attached. 
And Mr. Faraday believes he has obtained 
the acrid and acidulous taste on the tongue, 
and the light before the eyes, so well known 
in the common electric currents. 

It is highly interesting to consider, that 
this splendid and important discovery should 
be made by three philosophers, removed at 
a distance from each other, nearly at the 
same period. But it is undoubtedly due 
to Mr. Faraday; for, as Mr. Forbes states, 
* it is, of course, upon the recent discoveries 
of Mr. Faraday, that any experiments on 
this important point must rest:” and, as 
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stated above, Sig. Nobili pursued his expe- 
riments in consequence of Mr, Faraday’s 
communication to Mr. Hachette. 
—— i 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, HELD AT YORK, 
SIXTH DAY, OCTOBER 1, 1831. 
NO. VI. 
Tue chair was taken about half-past twelve 
o’clock, by the Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Mr. 
Thomas Allan of Edinburgh gave a de- 
scription of a very fine aqua marine which 
had been recently brought to this country 
by Don Pedro, 

A paper by Mr. Dalton, of Manchester, 
on the specific gravity of the human body, 
was read by Mr. Phillips. This was a very 
elaborate composition, and upon a very 
interesting subject. Its design was, to 
ascertain the means by which the human 
body is enabled to support the immense 
pressure of the atmosphere upon it ; which, 
on a middle-sized man, is not less than 
from fifteen to twenty tons. After detailin 
a variety of experiments by himself = | 
others, Mr. Dalton came to the conclusion, 
that the quantity of air in the lungs, and the 
various internal parts of the human body, 
enabled it to resist the pressure from without. 

He also noticed some experiments by 
Mr. Robertson, for ascertaining the specific 
gravity of the human body as compared 
with water. The results were, that out of 
a given number of men, some were specifi- 
cally heavier than water, some the same, 
and some lighter. From these results, Mr. 
Dalton made several remarks upon thé 
absurdity of the commonly received opinion, 
that all men could swim, if their fears would 
permit them. Now, as the gravity of some 
men is greater than that of water, and of 
others lighter, a piece of deal might as well 
reproach a piece of lignum vite with its 
alacrity in sinking, as the latter reproach the 
former with not being able to swim. 

Mr. Scoresby expressed himself as being 
much pleased with Mr. Dalton’s elucidation 
of atmospheric pressure ; for he thought that 
many persons were misled by the accounts of 
the pressure of so many tons of air on the 
human body. In fact, it is only the pres- 
sure of one elastic fluid on another. He 
made several observations, and detailed 
some highly interesting facts, on the nature 
of the pressure of air in fishes, particularly 
in whales. He observed, that when these 
are struck by a harpoon, they frequently 
descend perpendicularly for nearly a mile. 
When they rise again to the surface of the 
sea, they are always much exhausted, and 
blood is expelled from their mouths. This 
effect, he said, is produced by the pressure 
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of water, which is of much greater density 
than that of air; and forces the blood out 
of its proper vessels into the. cavities of the 
lungs, from which it is expelled on reaching 
the surface. Fishermen, he observed, always 
like to see a whale descend perpendicularly ; 
because they know that when he appears 
again he will be much exhausted, though 
they do not pretend to explain. the cause. 

tr. Robison, of Edinburgh, explained 
his method of constructing a barometer with 
linseed oil ; but having no diagram to eluci- 
date his remarks, he was not so intelligible 
as could have been wished. 

. Dr. Brewster explained his method of con- 
structing prisms from mineral substances,par- 
ticularly from rock salt; a discovery of the 
greatest importance, as prisms are constructed 
so imperfectly by the English opticians, that 
those upon which reliance can be placed, 
are to be obtained only from Germany. The 
Doctor exhibited one which had ‘been pro- 
cured from Bremen and presented to him, 
the cost of which, he conjectured, would be 
between five and ten guineas; also another 
constructed by himself, of rock salt, at a 
trifling expense, which was much superior 
to the foreign one. 

To a question by Mr. Scoresby, Dr. 
Brewster replied, that he had no doubt the 
discovery might be applied to the object- 
glasses of telescopes. 

Dr. Brewster next explained his opinion 
as to the non-existence of dark rays at the 
extremity of the spectrum, in opposition to 
Herschell. This produced a colloquial dis- 
cussion on colours, in which Dr. Daubeny, 
Mr. Potter, Mr, Dalton, Mr. Scoresby and 
several other gentlemen, engaged. Dr. 
Brewster, in opposition to Newton, holds 
the opinion, that all colours arise from 
structure, and not from the admission of 
colouring matter. Thus a union of iron 
with glass alters the colour, but it is from an 
alteration in the molecules, It might be 
said, that without iron there would be no 
colour. This is true, but the colour does 
not arise from colouring matter, as chemists 
suppose, for iron has no colour of its own. 

Mr. Johnson had no doubt that the doc- 
trine of chemical colour would soon be 
exploded ; and that it would be universally 
admitted, that colour is produced by an 
alteration of particles. 

Mr. Forbes of Edinburgh read a paper 
on the horary oscillation of the barometer. 

Mr. Phillips then read a letter from Sir 
James South, Astronomer Royal, which was 
written for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the astronomers present to an ano. 
maly which he, Sir James, had observed in 
the appearance of Jupiter’s satellites, in 
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their transit over the face of that planet. 
The satellites were generally considered to 
be invisible, except when near the limits of 
the planet; but in several observations 
which he had made, the last on the 10th of 
September, he observed the satellite like a 
black spot passing over the middle of the 
planet. He wished to know why it was not 
always visible. He also called their atten- 
tion to Saturn’s Ring, an opportunity for 
observing which would soon be afforded. 

Mr. Scoresby thought the appearance 
might be accounted for, upon the supposi- 
tion that Jupiter had an atmosphere varied 
and changing like our own. The meeting 
adjourned till the evening. 


The Evening Meeting. 


About eight o’clock, the chair was taken 
by the Rev. W. V. Harcourt. 

Dr. Daubeny commenced the evening 
proceedings by explaining the principle of 
some. experiments made by the Rev. W. 
Taylor, honorary member of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society, on certain modes 
of increasing the intensity of gas light, 
without an increased consumption of gas. 

The Rev, W. V. Harcourt then exhibited 
to the meeting, and explained at consider- 
able length, the principle of a new lamp, 
which he had Home for the purpose of 
economical illumination, by the consump- 
tion of the cheaper kinds of oil. 

Mr. Phillips read a very elaborate and 
valuable memoir, by Dr. Brewster, “On a 
New Analysis of Solar Light ;” which the 
learned author illustrated by diagrams. 
Some very interesting conversation, on the 
peculiarity of vision, followed the reading 
of this paper. 

Mr. W, Gray, jun., read the translation 
of a Memoir, by Professor Gazzeri of 
Florence, “On a Method of rendering 
Visible the Traces of Erased Writing.” In 
the conversation which followed, Dr. 
Brewster mentioned a similar evolution (by 
the application of heat) of the worn-out 
coins and medals, and observed that he 
was much surprised at first reading on a 
medal, when placed on hot iron, in flame, 
the legend Benedictum sit nomen Dei. 

Thescientific business being ended, mutual 
congratulations took place ; when the thanks 
of the meeting having been voted to the 
Archbishop, and other inhabitants of York, 
for their liberality and kindness, and also to 
many scientific gentlemen who had honoured 
the occasion with their presence ; the Rev. 
W. V. Harcourt concluded by declaring 
the meeting adjourned to Oxford. 

“* Jussa viri faciunt, intermittuntque laborum.” 


Huggate, June, 1832. T. R. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue mean temperature of June was 65 f 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
maximum, which was 71 degrees, was ob- 
served on five different mornings ; the 13th, 
18th, 19th, 20th, and 29th; the winds with 
which these temperatures occurred, were 
southerly, westerly, south-easterly, south- 
westerly, and north-easterly, The mini- 
mum of 58 degrees was noticed on the 
8th, when the direction of the wind was 
south-easterly. The range of the thermo. 
metér was 13 degrees, and the prevailing 
wind north-west. The direction of the wind 
has been north-westerly 84 days ; south- 
westerly 54; south-easterly 4; northerly 3}; 
southerly 3; westerly 24; easterly 2; and 
north-easterly 1}. 

Rain has fallen on 17 days, and six have 
been accompanied with wind. On the 7th, 
about one in the afternoon, a considerable 
storm of thunder and hail took place. Also 
on the afternoon of the 9th a storm of thun- 
der and heavy rain occurred ; the lightning 
on the last occasion was very vivid. Heat- 
lightning was noticed on the evening of 


the 12th. 
en 


ANOTHER ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 


Tue Thetis transport, Lieutenant Hopkins, 
which arrived here a few days since from 
the Pacific Ocean, had occasion to touch 
at the island of Mocho, for water, the only 
inhabitant on which was an English sea- 
man, of the name of Joseph Richardson, 
a native of Aldington, near Ashford, in 
Kent, who, like another Robinson Crusoe, 
or Alexander Selkirk, had made choice of 
such a solitary houseless spot, upwards of 
three years since, for a residence, when he 
was landed, at his own urgent desire, from 
a patriot ship of war, commanded by Cap- 
tain Robertson. 

The island is about sixty miles in cir- 
cumference, and about sixty miles from the 
coast of Chili, in latitude 39 south. It is 
very seldom visited by ships, as it does not 
afford necessary supplies of wood, but it 
does of water, in abundance. It is remark- 
ably fertile, and abounds with hogs and 
horses. Richardson has cultivated two 
gardens, on the vegetable produce of 
which, with pork, young horse-flesh, and 
wild pigeons, he lives. He hunts the 
former animals down with dogs, a fine 
breed of which he has broken in; the 
pigeons are so numerous, that he has little 
difficulty in obtaining them, and a few 
other kinds. of birds, though the only fire- 
arms he possesses is an old musket, with 
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a broken lock, which he discharges by 
by means of a match; but by patient 
watching under the trees, he contrives, by 
such defective means, to vary his diet as 
often as he wishes. 

About nine months since, the Indians 
hearing of his desolate situation, though 
not at all disposed to join in community, 
landed two of their native girls on the 
island. Richardson instantly made choice 
of one of them as his consort, and pro- 
claimed her queen of the island, and the 
other he calls his cook. The distinction 
between these two individuals was quite 
perceptible on the present visit. Richard- 
son having no means of amusement, be- 
side the necessary employment of obtaining 
subsistence, at his own request, Lieutenant 
Hopkins supplied him with a Bible and 
Prayer-book. Lieutenant Hopkins offered 
to take him off the island, but he refused 
to leave it, declaring his determination of 
passing his life in his own government. 
He had commenced erecting a fort, to pro- 
tect himself from the Indians. There was 
no present appearance of any increase to 
his subjects.—Sydney Gazette, February 
19th, 1829. 

——— 


THE SEXTON. 


OLD JOUN BROWN, THE SEXTON—OF 
HEXHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND, 





“Go; of my sexton seek, whose days are sped: 

What! he himself? and is old Dibble dead? 

Yes! he is gone; and we are going all; 

Like flowers we wither, and like leaves we fall.” 
Crabbe. 





Amoncst the almost infinite variety of 
characters which present themselves to our 
daily observation, there are some so much 
influenced by their pursuits, and so identi- 
fied with their professions, as continually 
to remind us of them. We cannot behold 
their persons, without thinking of their 
occupation, and feeling those sensations, 
whether agreeable or repulsive, which the 
recollection is calculated to excite. Of 
this description of character was old John 
Brown, the Sexton. 

It mattered not on what occasion, or at 
what time or place, you saw him, he was 
still the sexton. As to place, the church 
was his centre of gravity; he lived in its 
neighbourhood, followed his occupations 
under its shadow, and seldom went beyond 
the precincts of his charge. Morning, 
noon, or night, if you met him, he was still 
about his business; commonly with the 
huge keys of the church-doors in his hand, 
or sticking out of his pocket. Ringing 
the morning-bell had naturally produced a 
habit of early rising; and the principal 
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recreation that he indulged in, was a walk 
as far as the great tree in the neighbour- 
ing abbey grounds, after performing this 
service. 

Twice a week, besides the sabbath and 
holidays, the prayer-bell required his atten- 
tion; for he added the office of parish- 
clerk to that of sexton, or held them jointly 
with his son, of the same name; and then 
he generally had the rope in his hand, 
when the clock struck six, to ring the even- 
ing bell. 

His other avocations were of a still graver 
nature. Tolling the death-bell sometimes 
occasioned him to climb the belfry late at 
night, in winter as well as summer; and 
an alarm of fire would at any hour imme- 
diately call him to his post, to give the 
needful summons. But habit had rendered 
him preof against those fears, which to 
‘some minds would have peopled the old 
church, at such seasons, with ghostly in- 
habitants. 

Digging of graves is an employment 
which, to most men, would be extremely 
revolting ; it is, however, what all will allow 
to be necessary ; it was, moreover, John’s 
business, and he went about it with avidity. 
This is, in all respects, a serious occupa- 
tion, and, what is perhaps but little con- 
sidered, a very important one. No small 
skill certainly is necessary, in many church- 
yards, and Hexham is one of them, so to 
inter the dead, as not to disinter those who 
had been recently buried. 

John knew as well as any man the diffi- 
culties of his profession, and, it seems, it 
had its mysteries too; for, though he did 
not by any means encourage the inquiries 
of the curious on these points, he sometimes 
let fall an intimation of certain liberties 
which, circumstanced as he was, he no 
doubt too often found it convenient to take 
with his subjects! “No one knows a 
sexton’s duties but a sexton,” he would say ; 
and few, we are persuaded, have discharged 
them better. He was always about his 
business. If not employed in digging a 
grave, or burying the dead, his mattock 
was at work knocking down the weeds, 
collecting fragments of broken coffins, or 
removing exhumated bones from the surface 
of the grave-yard. 

His most prominent and, at the same 
time, praiseworthy characteristic was, at- 
tention to the duties of his calling ; and his 
care to prevent the interference of unqua- 
lified a prying persons, was scarcely less 
remarkable. Many a time have I dreaded 
his frown; and more than once felt the 
weight of his heavy hand. Sometimes I 
have fallen under his displeasure, for getting 


JOHN BROWN, 


THE SEXTON. 


into the church when there was no service, 
or remaining in the burying-ground after 
the funeral was over; and, once I was so 
unlucky as to be caught upon the leads of 
the church, after the ringers had left the 
belfry. On this occasion, after a severe 
handling in the capture, he brought his 
Eee before the priest: this last affair 
eft such a horror, both of the place and of 
the parties, as to have a salutary effect ; but 
it was long ere I got rid of my deep- 
rooted grudge both against the minister and 
sexton, 

John Brown was not a sexton of the 
description portrayed in Blair’s Grave. I 
will not cite a line of that often-quoted 
poem ; for, though exquisitely drawn, it is 
not the character I am describing. In- 
deed, they have scarcely any thing in com- 
mon, except a knowledge of their profession. 
John Brown was not that facetious being, 
whose disposition is so little in keeping 
with his avocations. “Clerk’s ale ” is gone 
out of fashion now, and, save the Easter 
dues, little remains of the old customs. On 
occasion of going his annual round at this 
festival, he washed his earthly hands, and 
appeared comfortable in his person. Yet 
he was neither a droll nor a toper, but a 
stern and trusty man ; and I am persuaded, 
that if every churchyard had a sentinel as un- 
compromising as was John Brown, a resur- 
rection-man would have but “few tempta- 
tions to violate” the sanctuary of the dead. 

When old John drew near his end, he 
conducted himself with more than his 
usual gravity, and discovered a disposition 
the very reverse of ostentatious. It is the 
custom of the bell-ringers in Hexham, and 
probably in other places, on the death of 
any of their number, to honour them with 
a muffled peal at the funeral; and, as 
John was one of the eight, this tribute was 
his due, independently of his more important 
offices, which entitled him to still greater 
distinction. Indeed, when his long and 
faithful services are taken into the account, 
I do not know that half the parish would 
have considered it too high a token of. 
regard, to have attended his funeral. But 
John, it seems, did not relish parade ; and 
in his circumstances, it is to be hoped that 
his thoughts were employed on more pro- 
fitable subjects than the anticipation of 
—— honours. Certain it is, that he 
‘orbad the accustomed peal, and discou- 
raged the intention of any unnecessary 
ceremony. “I have beena plain man all 
my life,” said he, to those around him, 
“and I wish to be buried in a plain man- 
ner—and hope you will make no needless 
fuss about me.” 
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This prohibition was a source of disap- 
plone to many, and even to me, who 
y this time had got the better of my boy- 
ish antipathy; and would have had some 
special notice taken of a man who had 
been so especially useful to society. But 
John had given his protest against it, and 
his injunction was carefully observed. This 
respectable old man had, however, the sin- 
gular honour to be buried by his own two 
sons; he had initiated them into the mys- 
teries of his calling, and they have been 
fortunate enough to succeed him respect- 
ively in his offices of parish clerk and 
sexton. 

It may not be amiss, in closing this 
sketch, to glance at an event, in itself in- 
teresting, but rendered still more so as it 
opened the way to John Brown’s introduc- 
tion to that station, which he occupied in 
such a creditable manner for a period little 
short of half a century. He came into 
office when Francis Bell died. Poor old 
Frank, whatever might have been his faults, 
seems to have discharged his official duties 
with scrupulous attention, and a laudable 
pride, and he died at his post. 

He had climbed the belfry, one Sunday 
morning, as usual, to ring for church, and 
had sat down, as is customary, after reach- 
ing the ringing-loft, to recover from the 
fatigue of ascending the long winding stairs. 
One of the band observed, that all hands 
were there, the clock had struck ten, and 
they had better set in. There are eight 
bells in Hexham church; seven of the 
ringers were at their stands, and all won- 
dered that the old man was inactive. 
“Come, Frank,” said some of them.— 
Frank was silent—all eyes were turned to 
him; he had leaned his head against the 
wall, and they thought he slept. He slept 
indeed—but waked no more! On old 
Frank’s death, his son, of the same name, 
became a bell-ringer; and it is somewhat 
remarkable, that he, too, died in the church, 
in ascending the same bell-loft of which we 
have had occasion to speak already; and 
in a manner still more deplorable. Thirty 
years have elapsed since ; but it is, perhaps, 
still too soon to enter into a minute detail 
of the circumstances. 


EPITAPH ON AN OLD 8SEXTON—INTENDED 
__ FOR JOHN BROWN. 

Truly thy hand, relentless Death, spares none, 
When e’en thy servants share the common doom ; 
The hoary sexton from his post is gone; 
He drops his spade, and finds himself a tomb. 
Peace to the dead! and sacred be this grave— 
Gently, O earth, receive him to thy breast: 
Let each sweet flow’ret o’er Lis ashes wave, 
Who laid a thousand of his kind to rest. 


Joseru Riper. 
Hexham, Sept. 25, 1830. 


PYOETKY 


TO THE STARS. 


Ye midnight wonders of the firmament, 
Bespangling heaven’s high arch with light serene, 
In countless millions scattered through the sky ; 
Whence flows the lustre which ye there display 
In silver streams? Whence sprang ye into being? 
What power sustains you in your vast abode, 
Stedfastly fixed, nor suffers you to rush 
In wild confusion through ethereal space, 
Commingling, clashing, uncontrolled. 

Are ye 


The scintillations of the Eternal Mind, * 

Which glancing upon chaos, thence struck out 
Your ever-burning sparks of trembling flame? 
Does He uphold you in your beauty there? 

Ye still proclaim that harmony divine 

With which ye pealed your anthems loud to heaven, 
And sang together morning songs of joy, 

To celebrate creation’s birth. Ye still 

Your nightly visitations pay to earth, 

As when Chaldean shepherds watched your course 
Beneath unclouded skies, and told your names 

In humble phrase, and on your forms sublime 
Gazed—lost in wonder, sacred awe, and joy. 

Say,—are ze lights of undiscovered worlds ? 

Does each of you light up a universe, , 
And thus become the nourisher of life 
To mortal beings of a mould like ours, 
Or bright immortals who have never sinned ? 
Or are ye globes of slumbering fire, restrained 
From falling down in vengeance on our heads 
By mercy’s hand, reserved against the day 
When mercy’s plea shall cease, the day of wrath, 
When God shall seal the changeless doom of all? 
Or, theugh but dimly seen by mortal eye, 
Are ye the gems that deck the throne of God, 
Or glitter in his footstool? Is your light 
The dim reflection of the glories there, 
Where angels veil their faces ? 

O that I 
On some swift seraph-wing could tower aloft 
To your resplendent regions, ‘till this earth 
Were lost in distance, and our flaming sun, 
Left far behind, became a speck like you. 
What worlds on worlds would burst upon my sight ! 
What streaming glory pour on every side! 
Could I alight on some far distant globe, 
Now glimmering on perception’s utmost verge, 
Myriads would seem to me as far removed 
As when from earth I took my ‘aspiring flight.” 
And should I wing again, from thence, my way 
To where the faintest luminary shines, 7 
Still there ten thousand times ten thousand orbs,; 
Around, above, beneath, beyond, would glow. 

But could I there my pinions wider spread, 
And darting, flee beyond creation’s bounds, 
Where I could soar above your dwindling spheres, 
Sweep o’er creation’s circumscribed extent— 
What there would my enraptured vision fill? 

In uncreated space! Nought—nought but God ! 
Pervading, governing, encircling all. 

I lose myself in him.—Then, daring soul, 

Contract thy wing, nor tempt th’ immense profound, 
Where Deity absorbs inquiring thought ; 

Where thou—art nothing.—Turn again to earth 
Thy narrow place of ——- below ; 

There look to Him who deigns to hear thy prayer, 
And, humble in the dust, adore that love 

Which ’midst unnumbered worlds—remembers thee. 


King’s Cross, July 4th, 1832. W. Tage. 





~~ > —-- 


THE MORAL REFORM BILL. 
(Spoken at a Sunday School, June, 1832.) 


To this age of refinement, research, and reform 
We all are expected of course to conform ; 

But while a political regeneration, 

So fully has worked in our representation, 

Why we should not attempt human errors to"cure 
By a Bill in provisions as ample and sure, 
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Remains as a question I long to debate, 
Tho’ I fear that the hour is at present too late. 
But pray, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say, 
The subject admits not a moment’s delay ; 
Philosophers tell us, what none can deny, 
And that which admits not a solid reply ; 
That mau, when examined, disclosed, and unfurled, 
Is a mere Microcosmos, or miniature world. 
Now, as this, Mr. Speaker, is truly the case, 
We shall find, to his shame, that his greatest disgrace 
Is inward cerruption ;—and all the electors 
Are barefaced abettors, instead of detectors. 
There may be exceptions, and who can e’er doubt 
them 
Who knows that no general rule is without them ; 
But there are some places that royal donation 
Has raised to an eminent scale in the nation : 
Now these, Mr. Speaker, I glory to say, 
In my bill will retain a proportionate sway. 
We know that the members they wish to return 
Will have wisdom to govern, and hearts to discern. 
Tho’ few are their numbers,—some dozen or score, 
Such a parliament never assembled before ;_ 
They alone can preserve us a pure constitution 
And set at defiance a mad revolution. 
But for the remainder, I venture to say, 
You'll disiranchise them all without any delay ; 
Indeed, their corruption is now so complete, 
Such bribery, juggling, and open deceit, 
That not even Old Sarum can with them compare, 
Such ruin and wild desolation are there. _ 
Yet still were all these at the time of creation 
Possessed of a good and pure representation. 
In the Schedule A, I propose to combine : 
All such as their members must henceforth resign. 
The first in this list is the borough of Joy, 
Where folly and vice the electors employ. 
Then Fear, that degraded and dastardly spot, 
Where Fate gives the fiat, and God is forgot. 
Next, Friendship, where once pure integrity reign’d, 
But where interest now governs, while worth is 
disdain’d. 
Fidelity, where is thy former renown, 
Thy zeal for the cause of the church and the crown? 
But now on the laws thou hast impiously trod, 
And allegiance renounc’d to thy king and thy God. 
Then Honour, what ties in thy confines can bind, 
Where murder and rapine thy plaudits can find? 
Where the duellist dares in cold blood to contend, 
And the gamester exults in the wreck of his friend. 
To pass by some others, the next in rotation, 
(I venture to call them a close corporation,) 
Are all the Five Senses—what havoc is here? 
Of what had been virtuous and sacred and dear ! 
The Sight is corrupted by vainly dressed show, 
every disgraceful temptation below. 
The Hearing, what folly and flattery seize, 
That seek not to counsel, but only to please. 
The Feeling diffusive thro’ every nerve 
Effeminate softness and indolence serve. 
The Smell, which pure odours were wont to employ, 
Art leads to corruption, and seeks to destroy : 
To the Faste what idolatrous homage is paid, 
What sums are expended, what banquets are made. 
I shall now, Mr. Speaker, proceed to explain 
What boroughs my Bill will propose to retain, 
Since so many corruptio s in nature abound, 
And no genuine virtue 1s there to be found, 
We must take those few places that royal donation 
Has rais’d to an eminent scale in the nation. 
Faith here will stand first, where the charter supplies 
A mansion of glory and bliss in the skies. 
To ev'ry elector whose actions conform 
To the rules of religion and moral reform. 
And Hope, which possesses a prospect as sure 
Of eternal salvation to such as endure ; 
With unshaken allegiance thro’ good and thro’ ill, 
And the laws of their great Benefactor fulfil. _ 
Then Charity, brightest and best of the train, 
Where Philanthropy, Love, and Benevolence reign, 
Whose charter enjoins all its subjects to prove 
That the fabric of virtue is founded on love. 
Next fervent Devotion, Zeal, Patience, and Prayer, 
With Humility, Grace, and Experience are there ; 
Each willing to aid in reforming the nation 
By the best of all methods, pure representation 


POETRY. 


To the friends of Reform, here assembled to day, 
In behalf of the measure, allow me to say, 
That inward corruption which all must deplore, 
Will now be permitted to triumph no more. 
Disfranchise the boroughs where venal election 
Has met with the certain reward of detection, 
And retain those alone where true principle reigns, 
And vital religion her station maintains. 
I trust that the house my desire will fulfil 
And I, therefore, petition to bring in the Bill. 


July 18th, 1832. E. G. B. 
ee 
THE ORPHANS. 


Pity the poor orphan’s lot, 

We are by the world forgot ; 
Nature’s fugitives we stray, 

No one to direct our way ; 
Wanderers in this world of care, 
We no mother’s kindness share. 


See our feet all bare and torn, 
Garments ragged and forlorn, 
Matted hair and faces pale 

Tell the melancholy tale ; 

Speak aloud in pity’s ear, 

There's no mother’s kindness here. 


Where for us the sweet repast ? 
We are cradled in the blast ; 

You who by your guardian’s side, 
Wrapt in downy peace abide, 
Hear, O hear our artless prayer, 
We no mother’s kindness share. 


Something whispers help is nigh, 
God who dwells above the sky 

Sees us from his lofty throne, 
Listens to our plaintive moan, 

Kings and houseless wand’rers share 
Alike his kind paternal care. 


Will he not our steps attend, 
Be our never-ceasing friend ; 
Misery’s children he sustains, 
Knows their sorrows, feels their pains, 
He'll call us soon his joy to share 
Then shall we need no mother’s care. 
Carlinghow New Hall, May \st, 1832. J. W. 
—@———— 
JESUS THE FAIREST OF THE FAIR. 


WEARIED with this delusive show, 
From earth to heaven, I fain would go; 
From this world’s wilderness I'd flee 
And hold communion, Lord, with thee. 
Jesus, my Lord, my life, I'll prize ; 

’Tis Thou alone canst make me wise : 
Oh! let me of thy beauties share, 

For thou art fairest of the fair! 


I'll love thee, O my Saviour, long 

As thou in mercy dost prolong 

My life, and may I ever be 

United closely, Lord, to Thee. 

Oh! may this union be complete, 
And may I thy protection meet, 
While here below thy goodness share, 
Por Thou art fairest of the fair ! 


Encompass’d by my Saviour’s arms, 
Enraptur’d by his heavenly charms, 
My soul would lie on Jesu’s breast, 
And there enjoy unruffled rest. 

O may I never from Thee ream, 
Jesus, my Lord, my heavenly home ! 
O make me thy peculiar care, 

For Thou art fairest of the fair! 


May I the glories now set forth 

Of thine inestimable worth: 

May I thy preciousness reveal, 

Thy ardent, unexampled zeal. 

Yes, Lord, I'll praise Thee while I’ve breath, 
And, when about to sink in death, 

The glories of thy grace declare, 

For Thou art fairest of the fair ! 














REVIEW.—CARNE’S LIVES OF EMINENT MISSIONARIES. 


Review. — Select Library. Vol. VI. 
Lives of Eminent Missionaries. By 
John Carne, Esq. 12mo. pp. 352. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. London. 1832. 


THERE is scarcely any employment more 
consonant with the Christian character, than 
that of endeavouring to diffuse the light 
of revelation among the benighted inha- 
bitants of the world. To those indeed who 
look not beyond mere animal gratification, 
all such attempts appear visionary and 
enthusiastic ; and those who engage in the 
noble enterprise are considered as fools and 
madmen, who merit the mingled emotions 
of pity and contempt, 

tan different, however, do these efforts 
appear in the estimation of men who are 
taught of God, and who believe that all 
his promises shall receive their utmost ful- 
filment. Actuated by the same spirit, we 
behold the Missionary leaving his com- 
fortable home, his native land, with all the 
charms and endearments of civilized so- 
ciety, to spend his days among savages, 
suffer innumerable privations, and expose 
his life to danger, having no other object 
in view than that of bringing souls to 
Christ, and expecting only to be recom- 
pensed in the resurrection of the just. 

Mingling with human beings in various 
stages of darkness, the records which have 
been preserved of missionary adventures in 
the wilds of America, the sultry climate of 
India, and the frozen regions of the North, 
render their account particularly interest- 
ing. In each zone the inhabitants have 
their peculiar characteristics; and in the 
estimation of the reader, the interest ex- 
cited is considerably augmented by the 
contrast which the travels of different Mis- 
sionaries exhibit. 

This volume includes the lives of Eliot, 
Swartz, Crantz, Hans Egede, Kiernander, 
Hocker, and several others of exalted ce- 
lebrity ; and whether we follow them among 
the wandering Indians of the western con- 
tinent, the Hindoos of Asia, or the forlorn 
inhabitants of Greenland, the memorials 
are replete with incident, animated with 
descriptive pathos, and enlivened with 
many striking delineations of character. 

Among this diversity, many humorous 
occurrences present themselves, intermingled 
with others that are awfully tragical. The 
following narrative of unparalleled distress, 
endured by the Moravians on the coast 
of Greenland, will be perused with sympa- 
thetic interest :— 

“In the year 1774, Scerensen and Grillich, two 
of the Brethren, sailed from Lichtenfels, with the 


view of founding a third settlement in the south 
of Greenland. After a voyage of six weeks, they 
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arrived at the island of Onartok. Here they dis- 
covered a warm spring, at the mouth of which 
was a beautiful green meadow, adorned with many 
flowers, a sight very uncommon in this country. 
They; took up their residence at a short distance, 
and called the place Lichtenau. Within the cir- 
cuit of a few miles, it was there were 
about a thousand inhabitants, so that there was 
an ample field for labour. In the course of a few 
months, it began to be successful; and after some 
years, a larger congregation was collected at Lich- 
tenau than in either of the ancient settlements. 
In 1786, they had the misfortune to lose Konig- 
seer; a death felt greatly, but his place was sup~ 
plied in some measure by Frederic Rudolf; one 
of the most memorable events in whose career was 
a storm, to which he was exposed with his wife 
and child : 

** Early in the morning, after leaving Litchte- 
nau, a violent wind arose, which drove the ice 
mountains close to their ship. Anticipating the 
concussion, the captain sprung into the small boat, 
with part of the crew, and, landing them on a 
large field of ice, returned for another party; 
but ere the latter could come back, the shock 
took place, the iceberg hung over the ship 
like the demon of the waters, whose only mes- 
sage is to destroy. ‘The scene,’ says Rudolf, 
‘was awful and horrible. The captain and-all the 
sailors having abandoned the ship, my wife and I 
were left alone above our knees in water, holding 
fast by the shrouds. Every moment the ice moun- 
tain, with its shivered peaks and trembling preci- 
pices, drew nearer, and every moment we expected 
to be crushed to pieces. At last Captain Keir came 
at great hazard, saying, I cannot possibly forsake 
these good people. We were now twenty-eight 
miles from Lichtenau; our boat was heavily laden 
with men and baggage, the sea broke over us 
continually, and the steersman, fearing the boat 
would sink, made for the nearest island. It 
proved to be a rough, pointed, and naked rock, 
deeply excavated in many places by the dashing 
of the breakers. After ascending some height, 
however, we found a small spot covered with low 
grass. 

** «We now endeavoured to land our provisions, 
but the waves beat frightfully against the rock, 
so that! the boat broke from her moorings, and 
was hurried out to sea. Eight men immediately 
pushed off in the small boat, in the hope of re- 
covering her: they succeeded in overtaking her, 
but the fury of the storm, which whirled the waves 
like smoke through the air, baffied all their efforts 
to regain the landing-place. They were driven to 
the other side of the island amongst foaming break- 
ers, and we beheld with horror both our boats 
crushed to pieces. All our hopes now vanished, 
and the whole company gave themselves up to 
loud cries and lamentations, seeing no other pros- 
pect than that of miserably perishing by hunger 
on this naked rock. In the evening we lay down 
to rest without tent or covering; I clasped my 
wife in my arms, covered her with part of m 
garments, and strove to give her a hope which 
did not feel myself. We were wet through, and 
lay in a pool of water. As it rained heavily and 
incessantly during the whole of this and the fol- 
lowing day and night, the water flowed down in 
torrents from the summit of the rock. August 
the 26th, the captain, the mate, and the rest of 
the crew, made an attempt to gain the shore, by 
walking across the ice. They went on from one 
floating fragment to another, till they came to the 
plain of solid ice: we watched them long, and 
would gladly have ventured along with them, but, 
having fasted for two days, we were conscious that 
we could not bear the fatigues of such a journey. 
We were now alone on the rock. 

“Whenever the sun shone, we employed our- 
selves in drying the few things we had saved from 
the wreck; but we were at last so enfeebled by 
hunger, that we were scarcely able to do even that, 
having nothing to support life but fresh water col- 
lected in the holes and crannies in the rock. In 
this dreadful situation, Anna and I strove to conr 
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fort each other; sometimes we = bitterly, and 
said, how could we bear to see each other die? I 
prayed that I t be taken first; I could not bear 
to see the wife of my bosom perish miserably before 
my eyes. We felt that our daily hope and trust 
was in the Lord; we believed that he would not 
forsake us. ll day long we looked out towards 
the opposite shores, in the hope of descrying some 
one coming to our rescue, but we could see nothing 
but an endless and dismal spectacle of ice, and 
waves yet more cruel. No Greenlanders came, 
and we gave way to the dreadful suspicion that 
the ship’s crew had perished on the road. The 
thoughts of lying here unburied troubled us greatly 
at first: the ravens and sea-fowl were constantly 
hovering round us, and seemed impatient for their 
prey. But, after a while, we felt resigned to the 
will of God. 


“At length, Anna happening to raise herself 
up from the hard couch on which our emaciated 
limbs were laid, espied two Greenlanders in their 
kajaks drawing near, and hailing us. A new life 
instantly seemed to animate our mind and body ; 
we climbed to the summit of the rock, and shouted 
with all our might to make ourselves heard. It 
appeared that these men were sent by the captain, 
and had rowed about the island the whole day, 
but, seeing no person upon it, were just about to 
return, concluding that we were dead. If my dear 
wife had not raised her head from the rock at that 
moment, while I was buried in sleep, we had 
surely been the prey of the fowls of the air. From 
them we received a few herrings, after being with- 
out food for nine days. But, as the Greenlanders had 
no boat with them besides their kajaks, we were 
obliged to remain upon the rock till the next day, 
when they said they would return for us. We 
watched the boats disappear with a sorrow we 
could not restrain; it seemed as if this visit was 
only to mock us with vain hopes. Anna, who had 
borne all our sufferings with more fortitude than 
myself, was now moved like a child to complain 
and weep. All the next day we watched for the 
return of the Greenlanders, and never took off our 
eyes from the spot where they had last disappeared ; 
but it was not till evening that they came. A 
woman’s boat arrived for us, rowed only by the 
women, who hel; us down the rocks with great 
kin On the 4th we came to an island, 
where we found the greater part of the crew. 
They had suffered| extreme hardships, for they 
were quite}emaciated. It was many days before 
we could return to Litchtenau, where we were 
received with the most affectionate welcome.’”— 
pp. 285—289. 


A work which abounds with incidents 
not less interesting than the preceding 
extract, requires only to be known, to secure 
national popularity. 

—_@——— 


Review.— History of the Seven Churches 
of Asia, with Notices of several others, 
designed to show the Fulfilment of 
Prophecy. By the Rev, T. Milner, 
A.M: 8vo. pp. 388. Holdsworth and 
Ball. London. 1832. 


TueEre is something in the names of these 
venerable churches, which renders every 
branch of their history deeply interesting to 
christian readers, without regard to creed, 
sect, or denomination. We seem to enter 
the sepulchres of the mighty dead, and, 
while treading on the ashes of fallen great- 
ness, and mourning over the instability of 
every thing beneath the sun, to contemplate, 


REVIEW.—MILNER’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCHES OF ASIA. 


in tangible characters, the awful conse- 
quences of a lukewarm, or an apostatizing 
spirit. 

The seven Asiatic churches mentioned in 
the Apocalypse, were once brilliant with 
gospel light, but their declension was noted 
by the voice of inspiration, and, without 
timely repentance, their final desertion by 
the Divine influence was plainly foretold. 
Unhappily, this friendly warning produced 
no salutary effect; their predicted ruin 
therefore followed as a natural consequence, 
and Mr. Milner here invites us to survey with 
him the scene of desolation. 

The primitive state of these Asiatic 
churches, their vicissitudes, decline, and 
present condition, the author traces with 
unwearied diligence, commendable fide- 
lity, and suitable talents. In every step 
we accompany him with increasing in- 
terest, and, in the result, behold a picture 
enveloped with immoveable clouds of 
gloom, and exhibiting in every direction 
the silence of despair. The fate of these 
fallen churches holds out an awful monu- 
ment to the Christian world. What was 
true of them, under similar circumstances, 
may be considered as equally true in re- 
fe:ence to all others. They present a mir- 
ror to the eye of serious reflection, and a 
lesson of wisdom may be learnt from the 
contemplation, 

Independently of the occurrences which 
relate immediately to these churches, this 
volume presents to the reader many histo- 
rical fragments which have been scattered 
on the stream of time, and traces to their 
source numerous incidents, which, though 
originating in superstition, found a genial 
soil in tradition, and, deriving a passport 
from age, are received by the unreflecting, 
as truths which it would be sacrilegious to 
dispute. Of this description is the mar- 
vellous tale of the “ Seven Sleepers,” which, 
having found its way into our nurseries, 
seizes the infant in its cradle, and secures 
an early lodgment, of which it cannot 
easily be dispossessed. This traditiona 
legend the author thus relates :— ” 


“ There is indeed a story relating to Ephesus, 
during the persecution of cius, told by Gibbon 
with considerable naivete, which may here be noted. 
When the emperor persecuted the Christians, seven 
noble youths of Ephesus concealed themselves in 
a cavern, where they were immured by the tyrant 
with a barrier of formidable stones. They imme- 
diately fell into a deep slumber, which lasted for the 
astounding —_— of one hundred and eighty-seven 

ears. At last the slaves of Adolius, to whom the 

heritance of the cave had descended, removed 
some of the stones for building-materials, when the 
Seven Sleepers were aroused. Being hungry, they 
despatched Iamblichus, one of their number, to the 
city to procure food; when the altered appearance 
of Ephesus, the age of the coin he presented to the 
baker, and his long beard, led to a discovery of the 




















REVIEW.—THE LITERARY PANCRATIUM. 


marvellous adventure. The bishop of Ephesus, 
the clergy, and magistrates, visited the cavern, 
when, after conversing with the somnambulists, 
they quietly expired. The credit whieh was given 
to this story is more remarkable than the event 
it pretends to relate. James, a Syrian bishop of the 
fifth century, devotes a homily to its praise; and 
the Seven Sleepers are found in the Roman, Abys- 
sian, and Russian calenders. Mahomet introduced 
the tale in his Koran, and gives to Allah the honour 
of preserving the bodies from putfefaction, by 
turning them occasionally from right to left. The 
tales of the Hartz mountains, and the adven- 
tures of Rip Van Winkle, are closely allied to this 
Eastern fable.”—p. 172. 


From the marvellous in fiction, we now 
turn to the marvellous in fact, exhibited 
in the surviving memorials of departed 
Ephesus :— 


* Sir Paul Ricaut remarks, and recent travellers 
confirm the observation: ‘This place, where once 
Christianity so flourished as to be a mother church, 
and the see of a metropolitan bishop, cannot now 
show one family of Christians; so hath the secret 
providence of God disposed affairs, too deep and 
mysterious for us to search into.’ ‘I was in Ephe- 
sus,’ says M. Arundel, ‘in January, 1824. The 
desolation was then complete. A Turk, whose 
shed we occupied, his Arab servant, and a single 
Greek, composed the entire population, some Tur- 
comans excepted, whose black tents were pitched 
among the ruins. What would have been the 
astonishment of the beloved Apostle, and Timothy, 
if they could have foreseen that a time would 
come, when there would be in Ephesus neither 
angel, church, nor city.’ 

“ The changes which have occurred in the sweep 
of ages, since Ephesus emerged from the grey 
mists of antiquity, give a far more striking lesson 
of human vanity and littleness, than the most im- 

ressive lecture of the moralist conveys; and the 
ast transition from the highest eminence in the 
faith, to the depth of Moslem superstition, should 
prove a beacon to the succeeding churches of 
Christendom, that the will of their supreme Head 
cannot with impunity be disregarded. The city, 
once the busy scene of commerce and the arts of 
civilized life, has vanished; the temple, which 
required the wealth of Asia and the genius of 
Ctesiphon ‘to create, is gone; the idol, at whose 
shrine the Lydian, Persian, and Macedonian 
bowed, is no more; and Christianity, which in- 
troduced into this emporium of pagan pomp and 
idolatry, its bishops, churches, and councils, has 
likewise disappeared. It is impossible to find a 
more striking instance of the literal accomplish- 
ment of prophecy, than in the fate of Ephesus. 
The avenging stroke has swept away every thing 
belonging to it, but the “eternal hills,” the river, 
and a few mouldering columns; and excepting 
the mournful cry of the jackal, the night-hawk, 
and the owl, and the occasional voice of the way- 
farer, or the wild shout of the Turcoman, all is 
silence and solitude.”—pp. 199. 


Respecting all the other Asiatic churches, 
extracts similar to the above might be tran. 
scribed from this volume. But in each and 
all we behold the same general features of 
ruin, solitude, and desolation. In its ex- 
tended outline, the picture is the same, 
varying only in degrees of shade, and cir- 
cumstances of horror. But we must now 
take our leave of Mr. Milner, strongly re- 
commending his book to the reader as one 
of the most useful and interesting on this 
subject, that we recollect ever to have 
perused. 
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Review.—The Literary Pancratium, or, 
a Series of Dissertations on Theolo. 
gical, Literary, Moral, and Contro- 
versial Subjects, By Robert Carr, and 
Thomas Swinburn Carr. 8vo. pp. 356. 
Simpkin & Marshall. London. 1832. 


Ir the authors, of this volume could have 
anticipated the idea of affectation, which 
the word “ Pancratium” conveys, we think 
they would have selected one more familiar, 
or even have left their title-page without 
any generic term. Pedantry is always cal- 
culated to create unpleasant surmisings, 
and to awaken suspicions, from which no 
advantage can ever be derived. 

Names ‘and titles are, however, of less 
importance to a book, than the subjects of 
which it treats, and the manner in which 
the task is executed. There can be no 
= that the topics discussed in - these 

issertations are deeply interesting, and of 
the utmost moment to the great family of 
man. They include “knowledge; the im- 
materiality of the soul; the immortality of 
the soul; natural religion ; origin of natural 
religion; mental associations connected 
with discoveries ; language ; the existence 
of the Deity ; and Revelation.” To each of 
these nine subjects a dissertation is devoted, 
and in every one we find some valuable 
observations, 

We do not, however, conceive that these 
dissertations are very profound, or that 
they contain any large portion of originality. 
The authors admit that the source of con- 
sciousness is most prebably immaterial, 
because they cannot conceive how those 

wers which we call mental, can originate 
in matter, either in its simple state, or 
under any peculiarity of modification. 
Their investigation is, however, not pur- 
sued with that vigour which its importance 
seems to demand, and of which several 
writers have proved that it is susceptible. 
Many objections they have omitted to urge 
and answer; nor have they concentrated 
that energy of reasoning which might be 
collected, to prove that matter cannot think, 

In reference to the soul’s immortality, 
nearly the samg languid process is pursued. 
In favour of the fact, they have expressly 
informed us that no aid can be derived 
from metaphysical argument; but unhap- 
pily they have omitted to erect a more 
splendid or more substantial fabric in the 
room of that which they have thus demo- 
lished. 

From some very respectable writers, 
many passages have been transplanted into 
the of this volume, and, if their num- 
ber had been increased, its value would not 
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have been diminished by the weight of the 
obligation. 

We readily admit, that popular argu- 
ments are in general far more extensively 
influential than those which are profound. 
Being less abstruse, they are more easily 
understood, and, as a natural consequence, 
are more convincing to the great mass of 
mankind. We must not, however, attempt 
to infer from hence, that popular argument 
is more conclusive than any other, In its 
utmost elevation, it can never rise higher 
than strong probability ; but he who seeks 
for certainty will rarely be content to travel 
constantly in the beaten track. 

In every part of this volume a sacred 
homage is paid to the evidences, doctrines, 
and authority of revelation ; and many pri- 
mitive, truths which have been ascri to 
the discoveries of philosophy, are traced up 
to this divine source. e are well aware 
that the pride of human reason will hesitate 
to subscribe to this humiliating acknowledg- 
ment. But the more extensively and pro- 
foundly we prosecute our researches, the 
more plainly shall we discover how little 
can be known with certainty, without a 
humble reliance on the dictates of inspi- 
ration, 

a 


Review.— Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
vols. XXV.—X XXII. inclusive. Long. 
man, London, 1832. 


Tue general character of this work is so well 
known, and its reputation so fully establish- 
ed, that it will be needless to expatiate on 
the distinguishing peculiarities and excel- 
lences of each volume. They issue from 
the press in rapid succession, and, in an 
extensive circulation, meet that patronage 
which the series very justly merits. 

The twenty-fourth volume is devoted to 
the history and process of manufacturing 
iron and steel; and in the description, the 
progressive improvements which time, ne- 
cessity, and genius have introduced, are fol- 
lowed in detail, and rendered interesting by 
the great mass of information imparted in 
every chapter. 

Volumes twenty-five and twenty-eight, 
are biographical, containing the lives of 
eminent British military commanders. This 
department furnishes strong indications of 
being carried to an immoderate length, 
since both volumes contain the memoirs 

f only six individuals. If, therefore, this 
jbo sn may be considered as a fair 
specimen of what will follow; so prolific 
has this country been in the production of 
heroes, that another generation must arise 
before the series will be brought to a termi- 
nation. 





CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 


Volume twenty-six describes, with intel- 
ligent minuteness, the manufacture of por- 
celain and glass. It is replete with valuable 
information to every one who feels an in- 
terest in the progress of arts and sciences, 
and in the growing prosperity and welfare 
of his country. 

The twenty-seventh volume is devoted to 
the Italian republics; and in its history, like 
that of many other states, we find commo- 
tion, intrigue, ambition, perfidy, treachery, 
cruelty, and injustice among its distinguish- 
ing characteristics, Variety, however, ren- 
ders it mournfully interesting ; but we feel 
disgusted at the sanguinary operation of 
ferocious passions, and sigh to think that 
the history of a civilized community should 
be almost everywhere polluted with stains 
of blood. 

Volumes twenty-nine, thirty, and thirty- 
two conduct us to the dominions of Spain 
and Portugal, the histories of which are 
chequered with a strange intermixture of 
light and shade. In many portions of these 
volumes, superstition, cruelty, and enter- 
prise contend for the diadem of superiority, 
and each in its turn seems to triumph over 
its powerful rivals. 

But neither the exaltation nor the degra- 
dation of a people can affect the character 
of the historian. In all his delineations, 
fidelity should be his guide; and while he 
rigorously adheres to fact, the preponder- 
ance of light or shadow, in the picture which 
he draws, is a circumstance over which he 
has no control. 

The history of Switzerland, in volume 
thirty-one, is intrinsically interesting. We 
behold a brave and virtuous people groan- 
ing for a season under the wanton barbari- 
ties of oppression, till, goaded by cruelties 
no longer to be borne, they resolved either 
to shake off the yoke of tyranny, or to perish 
in the attempt, Success attended the heroic 
enterprise ; and fame has erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of William Tell, and 
his brave associates in arms, on which she 
has written an inscription that Time is for. 
bidden to efface, 

From this very interesting volume, many 
affecting incidents might be selected, but 
choice is attended with difficulty where a 
motive for preference is surrounded with a 
host of rival claimants. In almost every 
page, the reader will find something re- 
markable to arrest his attention, and the 
whole must be perused by those who wish 
to make themselves acquainted with its 
value. 

Of Lardner’s Cyclopedia, thirty-two 
volumes are now before the world. The 
subjects which they embrace are multifa- 
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rious and diversified, but, as a natural con- 
sequence, are not alike interesting to every 
reader. It is, however, pleasing to observe, 
that the exalted expectations, which this 
work, on its first appearance, excited, have 
never been disappointed, Its character is 
still sustained without any deterioration ; 
and where honour, interest, and talents are 
happily combined, they furnish pledges that 
are too valuable ever to be forfeited. 
i 


Review.—Lardner’s Cabinet Library, 
Vols. VIII. & IX. Longman. Lon- 
don. 1832. 


Tae exact degree of consanguinity which 
this work bears to Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia, we cannot accurately ascertain, 
but from their dress, magnitude, and cha- 
racter, should suppose they were brothers. 
The materials of the two works are cer- 
tainly not identical; but such is the rela- 
tionship between them, that an exchange 
of names would not be attended with much 
inconveniency or loss. 

The eighth volume concludes the history 
of the life and reign of George the Fourth. 
The ninth proceeds with the military me- 
moirs of the Duke of Wellington, tracing 
the heroic deeds of this great commander 
down to his victory at Waterloo, and leav- 
ing him covered with unfading laurels, 
and enjoying the plaudits of his grateful 
country. 

The subjects of these volumes, being of 
modern date, are far more interesting than 
the history of transactions which took place 
some centuries since ; and it must be with- 
in the recollection or knowledge of every 
one, that the periods to which we refer are 
pregnant with momentous events, that have 
an immediate bearing on the days in which 
we live. To all the prominent occurrences 
which their circle comprehends, the authors 
have respectively called our attention ; and 
from many of the incidents lying within 
the sphere of our personal observations, we 
have an opportunity of estimating their 
historical fidelity. So far as our knowledge 
extends, this duty has been discharged in 
avery creditable manner; and hence we 
are naturally induced to place confidence 
in their integrity, where the topics of their 
researches elude our penetration. 

From an advertisement, prefixed to the 
ninth volume, we learn, that the Cabinet 
Library is brought to a conclusion. This 
declaration excites in us no surprise. The 
ground seems to have been pre-occupied 
by the Cabinet Cyclopedia, and to that 
work subjects may be easily transferred, 
which might otherwise have prolonged the 
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continuance of this. Viewed in the aggre- 
gate, these nine volumes embody much use- 
ful information, and, without such an able 
substitute and auxiliary as it finds in the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, we should have sin- 
cerely regretted its discontinuance. 


eg 


Review.— Edinburgh Cubinet Library, 
Vols. VII. and VIII. British India, 
Vol. II. and III, 12mo. pp. 460—476. 
Simpkin. London, 1832. 


Turse two volumes complete the historical 
and descriptive account of British India, 
the commencement of which was reviewed 
in our preceding number. We were then 
favoured with a general survey of our 
Eastern empire, and, so far as could be 
ascertained, with the early events of its 
history, until the British gained a footing 
in that extensive and populous region. 
We have now an opportunity of tracing 
the progress of our conquests in the various 
territories of the rative princes, of marking 
the vicissitudes of successive wars until the 
final subjugation of all the countries over 
which we extend our dominion in the East, 
and of surveying the principles of govern- 
ment, and the nature of that commerce, 
which conquest has enabled us to establish. 

From men and manners we are carried 
to the animal productions of nature, de- 
scending downwards from the “ half rea- 
soning elephant” to the “green myriads in 
the peopled grass.” In this department 
the forests, rivers, and seas are explored ; 
and when the author has ranged throu 
the varied kingdom of exhausted life, he 
descends into the regions of geology and 
mineralogy, and contemplates the natives 
in their scientific researches. These vo- 
lumes, therefore, which are exclusively 
devoted to British India, embrace nearly 
every subject of importance that belongs 
to the history of man, of animals, and of 
vegetable life, in this interesting portion of 
the globe. 

So numerous and diversified, however, 
are the topics which claim attention, that 
in many cases a compendium only is 
given, and in no instance is the history 
extended in lengthened detail. These cir- 
cumstances keep alive the interest which 
narrative, incidents, and occurrences excite ; 
and, as much useful information is scat- 
tered through every chapter, he who stores 
his mind with the knowledge of India, 
which these volumes communicate, will 
have more accurate ideas of our Eastern 
possessions, and a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with them, than multitudes who have 
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spent nearly the whole of their lives in 
these sultry climates. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Library began 
under very auspicious promises of high 
respectability. e first volume fixed the 
elevation of its character, and each in suc- 
cession has tended to confirm the exalted 
rank which it sustains. 


a 


Review. — Family Classical Library, 
Vols. XXVIIL—XXXI. 12mo. Valpy. 
London, 1832. 


In our preceding numbers, we have had 
occasion to notice the early volumes of 
Plutarch, whose writings are concluded in 
the first three now before us. In their 
aggregate, they occupy seven volumes in 
the Family Classical Library, and many 
circumstances conspire to give them an in- 
trinsic value. 

The name of Plutarch is chiefly known 
by his biographical sketches of illustrious 
men ; and, perhaps, his “ Lives,” is one 
of the most interesting portions of ancient 
literature, which the stream of time has 
brought to us unimpaired, It would, 
however, appear from the list of his writ- 
ings, that several of his memoirs have dis- 
appeared; and if the catalogue which 
bears the name of his son may be deemed 
authentic, much more of his moral and 
critical compositions have been lost than 
preserved, 

Throughout the whole of Plutarch’s writ- 
ings, there is a vein of strong morality, 
occasionally blended with a spirit of piety, 
but frequently degenerating into super- 
stition. In depth of penetration, and 
eagle.eyed sagacity, he has not been 
thought to excel, but good sense and ge- 
nuine candour almost invariably accom- 
pany his sentiments. It is vain, however, 
to expatiate on the writings of a man 
whose name has been inscribed on the 
tablets of fame for nearly two thousand 
years, 

The thirtieth volume contains a trans- 
lation of the works of Hesiod, Bion, and 
Moschus, Sappho, Museus, and Lyco- 

ron, ‘These ancient authors, though of 
less celebrity than Plutarch, are not un- 
known in the galaxy of ancient glory. 
Hesiod is presumed to have been contem- 
porary with Homer: and from such of his 
writings as have reached us, we learn, that 
he was a man of strong intellectual powers, 
and highly favoured by the muse. Of 
Sappho, only a few fragments remain, but 
they seem to have been sufficient to secure 
her immortality. The writings of the other 
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authors in this volume bear evidence to the 
rank which they , asen J sustain among the 
classical authors of antiquity. 

The thirty-first volume commences with 
Czsar’s Commentaries, written by himself ; 
after which, an account of his future wars 
in Gaul, is continued by A. Hirtius. Few 
works, perhaps, that have reached us from 
what has been called the Augustan age, 
are better known, or more highly esteemed 
than the Commentaries of Cesar ; and, what 
is still of superior importance, they stand 
unrivalled in deserving the fame they have 
so extensively acquired. 

In this translation, by Duncan, professor 
of philosophy in the University of Aber- 
deen, the spirit of the original has ‘been 
admirably preserved. On its first appear- 
ance, in 1752, it was admitted by all com- 
petent judges to be both faithful and ele- 
gant ; and although fourscore years have 
since elapsed, it still retains its original 
character. It is a translation which no one 
has the vanity to mend, or the temerity 
of attempting to supersede. 

Of this excellent translation, Mr. Valpy 
has availed himself, and the very low price 
at which the volumes of this family clas- 
sical library, are published, will give to the 
wisdom and learning of antiquity a diffu- 
sion far more extensive than any former 
age was ever permitted to enjoy. 


——P——— 


Review.—A Three Months’ Tour in 
Switzerland and France ; illustrated 
with Plates, &c. &c. By the Rev. 
William Liddiard. 8vo. pp. 280. Smith, 
Elder § Co. London. 1832. 


TRAVELS, narratives, and tours, are in 
general very interesting compositions. The 
reade renters on a perusal of them with un- 
defined expectations of pleasure, to be de- 
rived from a delineation of customs and 
manners, which bear little or no resem- 
blance to those of his own country, and 
a description of scenery that will charm by 
its varied beauties, or absorb his contem- 
plative faculties by exhibitions of grandeur, 
or displays of awful sublimity. 

In works of these kindred classes, inci- 
dent, episode, and anecdote are hailed 
with inexpressible delight. They tend to 
break down the monotony of narrative, and 
frequently communicate more accurate and 
more lively ideas of national character, and 
domestic habits, than the most laboured 
descriptions that are closely confined to 
simple detail. 

It would appear from the contents of 
this volume, that the author passed over a 
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vast extent of territory, and visited, during 
his journey, many places of a highly inte- 
resting character. But when we are told 
in the title-page, that no more than three 
months were devoted to his observations 
and researches, we are naturally led to 
infer that his survey was transient and 
superficial, and that this is a book not 
much calculated to augment our stores of 
philosophical information. 

Such is precisely the character of this 
volume. The author notices what he saw 
as he passed from place to place, mentions 
various parties into whose company he 
happened to fall, relates occasional con- 
versations, dines, looks round the town, 
sleeps tolerably well sometimes, and, after 
detentions arising from various causes, 
renews his journey, and again relates the 
little adventures of the day. 

The whole of this three months’ tour is 
comprised in twenty-six letters ; and to the 
friend who received them, there can be 
little doubt that they were both welcome 
and interesting epistles, but, beyond the 
importance which local friendship imparts, 
we find very little to command public 
attention, 

The style is sprightly and flowing, 
expressive of that buoyancy of spirits 
which a flying tourist may be supposed to 
possess, who, on his return, will be able 
to recount how many miles he travelled in 
three months. In all his epistles, Mr. Lid- 
diard has been careful to disfigure his 
pages with scraps and terms of foreign lan- 
guage, which, without any translation, 
every person is presumed to understand. 

To a reader who wishes for amusement 
that will neither impose labour on thought, 
nor levy a tax on reflection, this volume 
will afford gratification. He will not be 
detained long in one place, and every one 
knows that rapid changes and sudden 
transitions add much to the felicities of 
life. To this praise the volume before us 
is fairly entitled, but beyond this we can 
hardly extend our notes of approbation. 


—a 


Review.—“ Remember Me,” a Token of 
Christian Affection consisting of entirely 
original pieces in Prose and Verse. 24mo. 
pp- 192. Simpkin. London. 


Tuts elegant little volume being confined 
entirely to original pieces, the reader will be 
in no danger of repurchasing articles which 
he has already seen. To this we must add, 
that all the compositions are of a religious 
character, and are associated with authors, 
whose names become vouchers for the 
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purity of their principles, and the beneficial 
tendency of what they have respectively 
written, 

We are not aware, however, that a cloud 
of gloom is suffered to hover over the pages 
of this book ; but we cannot be ignorant 
that a religious publication has no charms 
for any one whose heart is not in harmony 
with the songs of Zion. To the younger 
part of the religious community it will be 
an — acquisition, and an elegant 
token of remembrance to be presented to 
any youthful friend. 

We learn from an observation at the 
conclusion of the preface, that “ Remember 
Me,” will be discontinued in its present 
form, but that it will be succeeded by a 
somewhat similar volume under a different 
title. In this we shall rejoice, as works of 
sterling utility are much wanted to counter 
act the delusive glare of tinsel glitter. 





— 


Review.— Illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy, Nos. 4, 5, and 6, By Harriet 
Martineau. 18mo. For. London, 
1832. 

Eacu of these numbers contains an inte- 

resting tale, not merely a tale that is calcu- 

lated to amuse the fancy without reaching 
the understanding, but one that bears in 
hard round numbers upon existing evils of 

enormous magnitude, and that makes a 

powerful appeal to every feeling heart. 

“Demerara,” in No. 4, whips slavery 
with as much sincerity as a negro-driver 
would whip the slaves under his control. 
The castigation given to the accursed fiend, 
serves only to increase our detestation of its 
horrors, and our wishes to see it perish on 
the gibbet of infamy. 

“‘ Garveloch,” in No. 5, is both amusing 
and scientific. Its lessons are of high im- 
portance ; and the genius displayed in the 
composition, impresses it with a character 
which any author might be proud to asso- 
ciate with his name. 

“ Weal and Woe,” in No. 6, coincides 
with the preceding. Its chapters have very 
interesting titles, and their contents invariably 
keep political economy in view. They exhibit 
nothing romantic, nothing to surprise belief, 
nothing to demand more evidence than oc- 
currences of life and manners every day 
supply. 

The first three numbers of this work we 
have not seen ; but presuming that they are 
in accordance with those before us, such 
happy illustrations of political economy are, 
perhaps, not to be found, so condensed and 
yet so sprightly, within the whole compass 
of English literature. 
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Review.— The Conveyancer’s Guide ; or, 
the Law Student’s Recreation, a Poem. 
By John Crisp, Esq. 8vo. pp. 234. 
Maxwell. London. 1832. 


Ir Alexander Pope acquired fame by turn- 
ing the Grecian ships, and the names of 
heroes engaged in the Trojan war, into 
respectable verse, well may John Crisp, 
Esq. of Furnival’s Inn, claim a niche in 
the temple of immortality, for leading 
John Doe and Richard Roe to the mount 
of Parnassus. This being the first visit 
that probably was ever paid to the sacred 
Nine by these august personages, we need 
not be surprised if their antiquated garb and 
technical phraseologyshould excite more than 
ordinary attention in the regions of harmony. 

What could have induced the author to 
make the arduous attempt of versifying the 
whole nomenclature of conveyancing, we 
are at a loss to determine. There can be 
no doubt that many of its precepts will be 
more easily remembered than if they had 
appeared in the mere jargon of the pro- 
fession; but this seems insufficient to 
account for the trouble which he must 
have taken, and the ingenuity he has dis- 
played, in the execution of his task. 

We are not sufficiently initiated into the 
mysteries of law, to estimate with accuracy 
the soundness of the doctrines inculcated, 
but from the great number of authorities 
quoted, and the references that are made 
in copious notes inserted at the foot of 
almost every page, we. have no doubt that 
the statements are as correct as if they had 
appeared in plain prose. 

We learn from the title-page that this 
is the third edition, and we ea no doubt 
that it will see many more. The author 
has imbodied in his verse, reasonings as 
well as facts; given supposed cases, and 
argued from them, to the results which the 
law is presumed to dictate ; and confined 
all the transactions between legality and 
the muse within very moderate limits. It 
is a production of talent, genius, and legal 
knowledge, which will afford to the reader 
both amusement and instruction. 


——<———— 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Museum; by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, (Religious Tract Society, London,) 
displays in its composition a pleasing speci- 
men of that sprightly simplicity which 
rarely fails to captivate children. Its dia- 
logues are so ingeniously contrived, that 
while mere amusement appears to be its 
predominant feature, it is in reality made 
subservient to useful instruction. With such 
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books as these, children play to acquire 
knowledge. 

2. The Present State of the Tea Trade 
of England, Europe, and America ; by R. 
Montgomery Martin, (Parbury, Allen, and 
Co., London,) is chiefly commercial, and it 
is only by those who view tea, coffee, sugar, 
wine, tobacco, spirits, &e., on a grand na- 
tional scale, that this treatise can be properly 
understood, and its importance duly appre- 
ciated: The author is certainly an advocate 
for “‘things as they are ;” and what he ad- 
vancesis well deserving the attention of all who 
are interested in the great question of “ Re- 
form in our trade with India.” The important 
discussion must soon come before the public. 

3. The Nature of the Intercourse 
between the Soul and the Body, by Ema- 
nual Swedenborg, (Simpkin, London,) is 
a book of which we will give an opinion as 
soon as we understand it. 

4. Religious Consistency enforced, «a 
Letter to the Rev. Richard Bingham, by 
Biblicus, (Wilson, London,) is intended to 
shew that on the same principles that in- 
duced Mr. Bingham and friends to secede 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
they ought to dissent from the Church of 
England. In this pamphlet, Biblicus has 
made out a strong case, which we suspect 
Mr. Bingham will be unable to answer, 

5. Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 94—98, 
is a periodical too well known to require 
any observations on its nature, character, or 
tendency. It began with espousing the 
cause of the enslaved negroes, and has uni- 
formly continued steady to its purpose. The 
instances of cruelty which it has recorded 
are too horrible for serious contemplation. 
Every number brings some new atrocily to 
light ; and while slavery continues, the sub- 
ject of cruelty will never be exhausted. The 
enmity manifested by the friends of slavery 
against this work, is no contemptible recom- 
mendation. 

6. Saturday Magazine, No. 1, (Parker, 
London,) is a new weekly periodical, at one 
penny each number. Its contents are highly 
respectable ; and, in addition to many use- 
ful articles, it is embellished with six wood 
engravings. These must tend much to in- 
crease the expense, and, from the very low 
price at which it is sold, it must be obvious, 
that nothing but an extensive circulation 
can keep it alive. 

7. Treatises on several very important 
Subjects in Natural Philosophy, by Captain 
Foreman, R. N., (Longman, London,) 
oppose the generally received opinions, and 
place before us theories which will amuse 
for a season, and then most probably dis- 
appear. Captain Foreman is certainly a 
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man of talent, and of deep research, and is 
entitled to a more extensive hearing than his 
speculations are ever likely to obtain. 

8. The Graphic Historical Illustrator, 
No. 1, (Gilbert, London,) is a weekly three- 
penny periodical, confined almost exclusively 
to subjects of architectural antiquity. For 
all who delight in such researches it will 
have considerable charms ; and the name of 
Mr. Brayley, as its editor, will be a suffi- 
cient guarantee for its stable respectability. 

9. The Guide to Knowledge, Nos. 1 & 2, 
(Gilbert, London,) is another hebdomadal 
publication, at one penny each number. It 
professes to give, in a condensed form, the 
geography and history of the world, and to 
trace the origin of nations. The numbers 
now before us enter with commendable 
interest into several branches of national 
history, and furnish strong indications that 
the expectations of those by whom it is 
patronized will not be disappointed. 

10. The Anti-Slavery Record, No. 3, 
(Bagster, London,) coincides in character 
with the Anti-Slavery Reporter. It exposes 
the villanies of those who hold dominion 
over the wretched slaves, and details in 
plain language the murders that are perpe- 
trated in the colonies under the distortions 
of law. No language is of sufficient energy 
to delineate the horrors of slavery. 

11. Report of the Proceedings at the 
Annual Meeting for Promoting Rational 
Humanity towards the Animal Creation, 
(Nisbet, London,) furnishes abundant proof 
that such an institution was much wanted, 
and that many beneficial effects have re- 
sulted from this establishment. The report 
states, that their affairs wear a prosperous 
aspect, and, in conjunction with their quar- 
terly volume lately published, that their 
cause has a strong claim on public attention. 

12. Poems addressed by a Father to his 
Children, Diary of a Pedestrian, and Me- 
moir of the Author ; by Henry Incledon 
Jones, of Plymouth, (Longman, London,) 
is a volume of motley appearance, made up 
of prose and verse, and embodying the 
sleeping and waking dreams of the author. 
The memoir appears to be distinguished by 
simplicity and truth ; which, together with 
the incidents it comprises, unite to render it 
very interesting. In general, the prose com- 

itions are superior to the poetical, though 

th, 0 are more amusing than im- 
portant. “Lines addressed to my wife on 
the fifteenth anniversary of our happy 
marriage,” display poetical talent, and evi- 
dently breathe an ardency of genuine affec- 
tion, which art would find it difficult to imi- 
tate. On every occasion, the husband and 
the father appear to great advantage. 
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13. A New History of London, West- 
minster, Southwark, and Parts adjacent, 
in monthly parts, No. 1, (By Effingham 
Wilson, London,) promises fair to be an 
interesting work. This first part dives into 
remote antiquity, introduces the Druids to 
our notice, and amuses us with conjectures 
respecting the origin of the ancient Britons, 
the primitive foundation of London, its ori- 
ginal site, and appearance, when this island 
was invaded by Julius Cesar. On these 
obscure points we cannot expect certainty, 
and the author seems to have furnished all 
that conjecture can supply. 

14. Memoirs of Eugene Aram, who was 
executed for the Murder of Daniel Clarke; 
by Norrisson Scatcherd, Esq. (Simpkin, 
London,) is an attempt to excite sympathy 
in behalf of a vile miscreant, merely because 
he was a man of talent and of learning, 
On much the same principles Fauntleroy 
found advocates, for no other reason but 
because he was a gentleman. 

15. Simon League the Traveller, a 
Poem, (Bennis, Paris,) is a humorous tra- 
velling romance. The rhymes are quaint, 
but suitable to the occasion. To what ex- 
tent it is to be carried we know not, as this 
Part (83 pages) ends only CantoI. No 
English publisher’s name is mentioned. 

17. The Missionary; a Monitory 
Epistle to a Friend on his embarking as a 
Christian Missionary ; and other Poems, 
by Thomas Taylor, (Whittaker, London,) 
we have tried to consider in the most favour- 
able light; and we readily acknowledge, 
that, although we cannot be blind to its 
imperfections, we have discovered many 
redeeming qualities. The fifth line from the 
commencement is an Alexandrine, although 
it begins a sentence; the eighteenth makes 
‘* thunder wrap the world in fire ;” and the 
twenty-fifth presents us with “the watery 
wave.” Of these and similar blemishes, 
this volume will furnish a tolerable crop, 
for which youth and inattention” can make 
but a lame apology. On the contrary, the 
Missionary displays evident marks of genius, 
a commendable range of thought, and a 
dignity of expression, through which the 
harmony of numbers emits a_ pleasing 
sound. 

18. An Attempt to render the Art of 
Short-hand Writing More Easy to be ac- 
quired, by John Wells, (Sherwood, Lon- 
don,) is worthy the attention of all who wish 
to become masters of this useful science. 
The radical principles of all systems are 
alike; but each author differs from every 
other in some subordinate particulars. This 
“ attempt” contains several intimations that 
may be turned to good account. 
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PORTUGAL. 





“ From whence come wars and fightings?”— 
James iv. 1. 





For once, we depart from the calm and 
even tenor of our way, for the payee of 
saying a few words upon a topic, of which 
all good men must deprecate the existence. 
But, although we have presented a scrip- 
tural motto, it is not our design to sermon- 
ize. The hand which now takes up the 
pen, though somewhat familiar with imple- 
ments of destruction, has never been laid 
upon a pulpit cushior ;—nor is it the expect- 
ation of its employer that it ever will be. 

We have been for many days expecting 
accounts of the success or failure of Don 
Pedro’s enterprise ; but we have yet learnt 
nothing more than that the expedition 
under his command landed in Portugal 
upon a certain day, and easily obtained 
possession of Oporto, the second city in the 
kingdom. 

The cause of the quarrel between the 
royal brothers would, in some degree, fur- 
nish an answer to the query prefixed to 
these observations; but there can be no 
necessity for reminding our readers of its 
precise or circumstantial nature. 

Don Pedro is the elder son of the late 
reigning prince of the dynasty of Braganza ; 
and Miguel is his junior by several years. 
Their father, it will be recollected—himself 
then Regent of the kingdoms of Portugal 
and Algarves, as also of Brazil and the 
other colonial dependencies—fled with his. 
insane mother, Queen Donna Maria, and 
the greater part of the Court, to Brazil, 
upon the invasion of Lisbon by the French 
army, in 1807. In that inviting, and Jite- 
rally brilliant colony, the illustrious fugitives 
remained during many years ; in the course 
of which, the brother princes arrived at 
man’s estate. 

Circumstances appearing favourable for 
the purpose, Don John (the father, now 
become king in regular order of succession) 
returned to his European dominions, leav- 
ing the sovereignty of Brazil in the hands 
of Pedro; and assenting to its assuming 
the rank of an independent, though relative 
state. This state, being erected into an 
empire, Pedro was stiled, and crowned, 
Emperor. 

pon the death of King John, an event 
which occurred in 1826, Pedro did not 
claim the right of succession to the crown 
of Portugal, because it was incompatible 
with the constitution of the kingdom that 
the monarch should reside beyond its limits ; 
and being well aware that, in the event of 
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his removal from Brazil, the richest portion 
of his dominions, now long habituated 
to the advantages of supreme local govern- 
ment, as well as the actual presence of a 
royal family, to which the Portuguese, both 
in the mother country and in the colonies, 
are well known to be devotedly attached— 
being aware, we say, that the separation of 
the two countries would be the inevitable 
result of such a removal, he chose to. re- 
main, and considered his infant daughter, 
Donna Maria da Gloria, to be the Queen of 
Portugal de jure. 

One person after another was appointed 
to manage the affairs of the nation in her 
name and on her behalf, until an arrange- 
ment was sup to have been entered 
into for the marriage of her Majesty with 
her uncle ; whereby the inheritance of all 
this splendour might continue in the house 
of Braganza. Upon this, Don Miguel 
became Regent, and shortly afterwards 
contrived to place himself in the situation 
of absolute King, rejecting the matrimonial 
proposition, and setting every thing, which 
stood jn the way of his purpose, at 
defiance. 

How, after having effected this, he has 
managed the affairs of the kingdom, there 
is no necessity for saying :—the number of 
executions which has taken place among 
members of the first families in the land ; 
the insults and persecutions of foreigners of 
various nations—for which satisfaction has 
been taken by their respective governments, 
are matters of history, and not of party 
representation. But the question at issue 
is, between the right and title of Donna 
Maria, and that (or the usurpation) of her 
uncle. Her father, after being dismissed 
from the throne of Brazil, is now attempting 
to place the crown of Portugal upon the 
head of his daughter, by means of an 
armed force, in command of which he has 
invaded the soil of his nativity. 

This is all which we have it in our 
power, at present, to state concerning the 
progress of the matter. We have, however, 
offered this brief review, in the hope, and 
with the purpose, of clearing the way for 
subsequent details. To advert to a purely 
military contest, or to an affair of bare 
politics, would not be compatible with our 
avowed plans, and hitherto observed mode 
of proceeding. We have something else 
in view; something which we trust will 
not be inconsistent with a Record of Reli- 
ligious, Philosophical, Historical, Biogra- 
P ical, Topographical, and General Know- 

e. 


ortugal is not an unknown region to us; 
and probably our readers will make some 
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allowance for partiality, arising from good 
treatment, if we add the following re- 
marks, 

The mere affair of the invasion might, 
perhaps, be sub silentio, did we 
anticipate no more from it than war, fight- 
ing, and revolution; but we are tolerably 
confident that the general welfare of the 
community more particularly concerned, 
and of millions of people, will be the result 
of Don Pedro's success, iF HE BE HONEST! 
A man must tell the truth in a witness-box; 


and there his ru rm majesty has most, 
i 


assuredly placed himself.—He is the ob- 
served of all,—squadrons of British men- 
of-war are, at least, watching the event; 
and if Portugal is not to be bettered by the 
expected change in her government and 
institutions, it is the acknowledged business 
and duty of our ministry to protect her from 
damage under any circumstances. 

The Portuguese are a people much mis- 
represented. About three centuries ago, 
they made even stupendous contributions 
to the improvement of the most important 
affairs; and have we not recently seen them 
roused by aggression, from an apathy which 
is by no means natural ?—have we not ob- 
served with admiration their disdain of a 
cowardice, which has been erroneously im- 
puted to them ?—have we not lauded, and 
even partaken in, their patriotism? and do 
not we—Britons !—owe them some com- 
pensation, for having had terrible contests 
decided upon their soil instead of ours,— 
and for having endured, through a long 

riod, horrors which would, in all proba- 

ility, have been 

“ Familiar in our mouths as household words,” 
but for them? 

It is our purpose to introduce the reader 
to some knowledge of a country, which, if 
(as has been proverbially said) a colony, or 
rather a province of Great Britain, is both 
a fine and an interesting one :—reasons for 
which declaration, will probably be given in 
our next, SeBasTIAN. 
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The Largest Flower, and the Largest Bird.—In 1818, 
Dr. Arnold discovered in the island of Sumatra, a 
flower which he named the Rafflesia Arnoldi, and 
which an author has called with much justice ‘‘ the 
magnificent litan of the vegetable kingdom.” The 
human mind indeed had never conceived such a 
tiower : the circumference of the full expanded flower 
is nine feet—its nectarium calculated to hold nine 
pints—the pistils are as large as cows’ horns, and the 
entire —- of the blossom computed to be fifteen 
pounds — jemple, in his recent travels in Peru, states 
that he shot a Condor, and, from notes taken on the 
spot, gives us the following dimensions of its size: 
** When the wings are spread, they measure forty 
feet iv extent, from point to point; the feathers are 
twenty feet in length, and the quill part eight inches 
in circumference.” ‘This almost realizes jthe fabled 
roe of Sinbad in the Arabian Nights; but its dimen- 
sions, as here given, rest on gi and very recent 
authority.— Jenny Magazine. 
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Dante in his Youth—Not being obliged by neces- 
sity to pursue ony profession, and ge any | inde- 
pendence to wealth, he seems to have given himself 
up from his earliest Fey to the free indulgence of 
his vatural taste, and to have loved poetry and phi- 
men solely for the inexhaustible treasures they 
opened to his mind. Nor was it, even in his youth, 
his imagination only that he sought to tify in 
these pursuits: he endeavoured, under the veil of 
fiction, to discover the divine features of truth, and 
the solemn visions of religion seem to have held 
dominion over his thoughts long before they were 
transferred to his poetry. aupeave also, that, when 
still very young, he ente: the order of Minor 
Friars ; but his mind, though strongly inclined to 
speculative theology, was too active for either the 
studies or life of a mouk, and he never completed his 
noviciate,— Lives of the Italian Poets. 


Singular Anecdote.—Oginski relates the following 
curious anecdote respecting Auber-du-Bayet. ‘* O 
the evening of the same day, 2ist of October, 1796, 
we weut to take a walk a/ Campo dei Marti, Aubert- 
du-Bayet, separating himself from his suite, and 
taking me by the arm, examined attentively the 
sepulchral stones which covered the cemeteries of 
the Turks and Armenians, and told me that he was 
looking for a place for bis grave, for he was sure he 
should end his life at Constantinople, After having 


walked a long time, he said to me that he could not 
find in the whole of that place a fit on to deposit his 
body, and that he should prefer to be bari in the 


court of the Hotel de France, near the tree of liberty, 
which was planted there. I joked him on this pre- 
sentiment, but he did not cease to repeat that he 
should die at Constantinople, and that he should not 
live more than a year. ‘This presentiment was veri- 

, a8 I have since learnt from several French 
officers whom I had known at Constantinople. I be- 
lieve that Aubert. du-Bayet died very nearly on the 
anniversary of the day which: | have just mentioned.” 
The reader will recognize a striking resemblance 
between this tale and a prose fragment written by 
Byron, which Polidori is said to have made use of. — 
Fletcher's History of Poland, just published. 


Coffee Test.—Persons desirous of ascertaining whe- 
ther coffee is pure, or whether succory has been 
mixed with it, will find the following an infallible 
test:—*‘ Let a small glass vessel with cold 
water, and a pinch of the coffee thrown into it. If 
the water remain transparent, and be not in the 
ligh degree discol 1, the coffee is pure ; but 
should the liquid become tinged with red, and 
particles fall to the bottom, as in the case of sugar 
when being dissolved in water, it is a sure proof that 
the coffee has been adulterated with succory.—Jour- 
des Connoisances Usuelles. [Vhis notice may be 
of considerable use in d ‘ing and defeati the 
practice, now becoming | revalent, of adulte- 
rating coffee with succory. It has been clearly as- 
certained that succory contains no nutritious pro- 
perties, that should make it a substitute for coffee, 
although it is quite true that a small tea- mful of 
succory, if added to an ounce of coffee, will improve 
the flavour, and render the liquid clearer and of a 
more bright colour.}— Bristol Mirror. 


The Epithet ** Miss.’—In the seventeenth centary, 
Miss oqutied to females was dered a term of 
reproach. Miss Cross, who is particularly noticed in 
Hayne’s epilogue to Farquhar’s ‘‘ Love and a Bottle,” 
about 1702, was the first actress announced as Miss.— 
Galt's Laves of the Players. 


Sting of the Bee.—It may not be generally known 
that common whitening proves an effectual remedy 
against the effects of the sting of a bee or wasp. 
The whiteni to istened with cold water, 
and immediately applied. It may be washed off in a 
few minutes, when neither pain vor swellivg will 
ensue. 


Wisdem of Mules.—The produce of the Maunch 
Chiuk Coal (anthracite) Mine, in Pennsylvania, is eon- 
veyed to a village of the same name, in waggons, 
running on an inclined railway ; aod to each train of 
forty-two wagons there are seven cars attached, con- 
taining twenty-eight mules, which are employed to 
draw back the wagons when emptied. Professor 
Silliman states, that the mules readily perform the 
duty of drawing up the empty wagons, but that 
“having once experienced the comfort of riding 
down, they appear to regard it as a right, and neither 
mild nor severe measures, not even the sharpest 
whipping, can ever induce them to descend in any 
other way.” 














Opening of London Bridge.—Upon Southwark-bridge, 
which commanded a capital view of the late aquatic 

rocession, several persons stationed themselves on 
Sunday night, and having waited till the sight arrived 
had to pass eighteen hours for the gratification of 
their curiosity. 
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Extempore Preaching in the Church.—The following 
is the copy of a mandate addressed by Charles I!. to 
the University of Cambridge :—‘ Vice Chancellor 
ond Gentlemen,—W hereas his “Majesty is informed 

that the — of reading sermons is —* 
taken up by the preachers before the Universit: 
therefore continues even b-tore himself: his Meas 
hath commanded me to signify to you his pleasure 
that the said practice, which took its beplening from 
the disorders of the late times, be wholly laid aside, 
he said preachers deliver their sermons, 
both in Latin and English, by momery without book, 
as being a way of preaching which his md judg. 
eth ed poss eaves to the use of foreign churches, to 
the of the University heretofore, and to the 
eatere of of that holy exercise ; and that his Majesty's 
commands in these premises may be truly regarded 
and observed, his further pleasure is, that the names 
of all such ecclesiastical persons as shall contioue 

the present supine and slothful way of preaching, be 
from time to time signified to me ‘ the Vice-Chan- 
cellor for the time being, on pain Cd is Majesty's dis- 
pleasure.’ "Monmouth, Oct. 8 8, , 1074 


Renal ais, the 
of religious error, and og ae the scourge of social 
imposture, were both born in 1483, the year in which 
that bigot and political fox, Louis "XL. terminated his 
career.—Of the two great assailants on the Catholic 
faith, Arnault and Voltaire, the one expired in exile 
six months after the other came into the world. 


Progress of Crime in London,—\ had the opportunity 
of strictly examining more thav a hundred thieves, 
between eight and fourteen years, as to the immediate 
cause of their becoming thieves; and in nineteen 
cases out of twenty it appeared that the boy had not 
comeniones his a= crime spontaneously, but had 
the career of thieving 
by surname = oa business is to practise this kind of 
seduction. The most numerous class of such se- 
ducers consists of experienced thieves, both men avd 
boys, who look out for boys not criminal, to w 
they saproment _ life of a thief as abounding in 
pleasure.— Gibbon Wakefield's Facts relating to 
the hore] Death, 


Wealth—Among the European nobility, probabl 
the Marquis of Stafford is the wealthiest individual. 
His eres fe beyond £300,000 sterling. The 
Duke of Medina Cceli, whose wealth is generally 
taken asa standard and term of comparison, possesses 
only 114,000,000 of reals, about £115,000, and he is 
obliged to keep a regal establishment, ‘as he still 
keeps up his pretensions to the crown of Spain. His 
household amounts to more than two hundred 
persons, 

Mutton.—According to a recent traveller, (Walsh,) 
fat sheep are so plentiful in the Brazils, that they are 
used as fuel to feed their lime-kilns. 


Languages.—A Rassian has published “a view of 
all the known languages and their dialects.” In this 
k we fiod, in all, 937 Asiatic, 587 European, 
226 African, and 1264 "American languages and di- 
alects, enumerated and classed. The Bible is trans- 
lated into 139 languages. 


Transition. — A hackney-coachman in Moorfields 
was lately called from his stand, to take possession 
of an estate of £150 a year, avs w hich he succeeded 

the death ofa The poor 
fellow and his family were ws the utmost distress, 
having been threatened by their landlord, only a few 
hours before the glad — arrived, to be turned 
out of their } of their inability 
to pay off some eid seveors of rent. 


Extraordinary Instance of Somnambulism.—A short 
time since, a lady in Liverpool had a servant, who, 
upon coming down stairs every morning, found*the 
fire lit, the kettle boiling, and all eer things ina 
state of readiness, For some time she did not com- 
municate this singular fact to any one, but at length 
she told her mistress ; who immediately set to work 
to inquire into the matter. One morning she rose 
early, and took her station in the parlour. After 
waiting a chert time, she saw her servant come into 
the room, fast asleep but dressed, and immediate) 

eed to perform her various occupations, whic 
Eoviag effected, she went off to bed again. The next 
morning she repeated this extraordinary feat, when 
her mistress awoke her, showing who it was that per- 
formed her work for her.— Manchester Paper. 











A Rare Bird on the British Coast.—A male spoon- 
bill wes Senet by Sir Frederick luller, of Alaborough, 
ov the 14th of May; his height, three feet seven 
inches, the wings extending over four feet six inches, 
bill nine inches, which with the logs were jet black ; 
the body snow-white, with a ring of golden feathers 
round the neck, next the breast ; and a fine crest on 
the head. He was seen in company with two others, 
Mr. Fuller has antes bim to the many fine specimens 
in his him, there was found 
in his stomach nearly ‘alt a pint of shrimps.— Dudlin 
Observer, June 16, 1 
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Just Published. 


Santarem ; or, Sketches of Society in the Interior 
of Portugal, 

The Tradesman’s Guide to Superficial Measure- 
“ment. 1¢mo. Cloth, boards. 

A Companion and Key to the History of England ; 
consisting of copious Genealogical rom f Biographical 
Details and Charts of the several Dynasties of the 
British Sovereigns, &c, By George Fisher, Aca- 
demy, Swaffham. Also, separately, 

A Genealogical Atlas, composed of the Charts of 
the above Work, depicting the Descent, through the 
various Dynasties, of British Sovereigns, with the 
several Branchings into the Families of Foreign 
Rexety, and British Aristocracy. 

Main Principles of the Creed and Ethics of 
the Tees 7 ; exhibited in Selections from the Yad Ha- 
chazakah of Maimonides. By Hermann Hedwig 
Bernard, teacher of languages at Cambridge. 

‘The V illage Poor House. By a Country Curate. 

The Voice of Hamanity; for promoting rational 
humanity towards the animal creation, vol 

Yort Risbane, or Three Days’ Quarantine. By 
A. Détenu. 

Report of the Strengye’ s Friend Society, for 1832. 

Best Wishes for my Neighbour's Welfare. 

‘The Divinity of C hrist ; a Scripture Catechism,&c. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. wt oo. on Colonial 
Slavery. By John ae, F.S.A 

The Pulpit, Nos. 50 

The C ohversational, “Method of Teaching Lan- 
guages. By S. B. L. P. 

An Essay on a La Ministry, particularly that of 
the Wesleyan Local Preachers, &c. By William 
Robinson. 

Alfred ; or, the Wayward Son, s domestic Story ; 
in eight Cantos. By Thomas Hirs 

Hints on the best means for the Revival of Religion. 
By Oliver Henwood. 

An Essay on ~ Saiivatien of the Infant Mind, 
ae. oy JLR. 

Grammar “% the English Language, &c. By 
Richard Hiley. 
wine Visits, and other Poems. By James Riddal 

Specimen of an Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture. By J. C. Loudon 

‘The Poetry of Truth. be J John Soule, M.D. 

What will Reform do? addressed to the Operative 
Classes. Caleb Croxall. 

A Catechism on the Sabbath- day; and the Cate- 
chism in Rhyme. By T. Keyworth. 

new aghes of an Introduction to 
Banks, F. L. 
im rovements. 

he Devotional Letters and Sgesementel Lectures 
of the Rev. Phillip Doddridge, &c. 

Observations on our Indian Administration. By 
Lieut.-Col, James Caulfield 

The Double Trial ; o. the ‘Consequences of an Irish 
Clearing : a tale, io 3y 

Advice to FE. migrants, 4 By T. Dyke, Jun. 

The et to. brine Lyrist. By G. Mogridge. 

uel to wnsigte and Practice of the Orphan 
F amily ; a Tal 

Arminian Methodism ; miscalled Derby Faith. By 
—- Hackett. 

A Comparative View of the Industrial Situation of 
Great Britain, from 1775 to the present time, with 
an Examination of » & Causes of her Distress. By 
Alexander Mundell, 

in the Press. 

A Poem, entitled ‘‘ The Natural Son,” to be pub- 
lished in ‘Cavtos—each adorned with one or two 
plates. Canto II. will be published in October. 

An Argument, a a+ for the Being and Attri- 
butes of God. By Gillesp ie. 

Reflections and "admonitory Hints of the pendent 
of a Seminary, on retiring from the duties of his 
station. By John Fawcett. 


to Botany, by 
S. will soon appear, with additions and 
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